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Week Ending Friday, May 30, 1986 


Voluntarism 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 24, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

As we begin this Memorial Day weekend, 
I'd like to take a moment to consider one of 
the wellsprings of our greatness as a nation: 
our willingness to serve each other. 

When the Frenchman Alexis de Tocque- 
ville traveled across our country more than 
a century and a half ago, he was struck by 
the volunteer spirit that he encountered. 
“The Americans,” he wrote, “make associa- 
tions to found seminaries, to build inns, to 
construct churches, to diffuse books, to send 
missionaries to the ends of the Earth.” In 
large part because of this concern for their 
fellow men that he saw in the American 
people, de Tocqueville concluded that 
America’ is great, because she is good. 

Today our nation remains great and good, 
and the spirit of private sector initiative has 
become a major part of American life. 
Indeed, just yesterday it was my honor to 
sign a proclamation requested by Congress 
that proclaims tomorrow, May 25th, Hands 
Across America Day. And my family and I 
plan to join in the line as it passes through 
the White House grounds. 

Hands Across America represents a na- 
tionwide effort to help the poor and home- 
less who live in our country. Tomorrow mil- 
lions will join in that ancient gesture of 
good will and friendship, the linking of 
hands, in a demonstration of concern for 
the less fortunate. To all those participating: 
Good luck. I can wish you nothing finer 
than the satisfaction of knowing that you’ve 
given of yourselves to help others. 

In the past few years we’ve witnessed an 
unprecedented outpouring of charity and 
good will—a reassertion of good, old-fash- 
ioned neighborliness now that our country 
has regained its self-confidence. The figures 
tell the story. Last year alone, individuals, 
corporations, bequests, and foundations 


gave nearly $80 billion to good causes. That 
amount marked an all-time high and came 
to over $6.5 billion more than the amount 
donated in 1984. And according to a recent 
study, some 89 million Americans perform 
volunteer work every year. I think we’re 
entitled to feel pretty good about that. 

In a way, though, the individual stories 
are even more impressive than the figures. 
This past Thursday, Nancy hosted the first 
international Just Say No walk here at the 
White House. Just Say No is an organization 
teaching children around the world to say 
“No” to drugs. Indeed, this week was Just 
Say No to Drugs Week, and the White 
House rally involved 2,300 youngsters from 
Just Say No clubs throughout our Nation’s 
Capital. As you might expect, these clubs 
require school officials, teachers, and espe- 
cially parents to give a great deal of time. 
Nancy told me everyone she spoke to at the 
White House rally was absolutely convinced 
that it’s truly vital. 

Then there’s an organization called 
HOPE—for Help Other People Every- 
where. Founded in Northfield, Minnesota, 
by Verona Devney, a legal secretary who 
decided to help the needy by sewing and 
donating clothes, today HOPE distributes 
clothes to some 5,000 families a year. In San 
Antonio, Texas, Nick Monreal founded 
Teach the Children, and this organization 
has raised tens of thousands of dollars to 
provide school supplies to thousands of chil- 
dren from economically disadvantaged fam- 
ilies. And in Philadelphia, a group called 
Wheels has been providing transportation 
for the sick and handicapped to and from 
hospitals and doctors’ offices since 1959. 
There is no charge and no reliance on gov- 
ernment funds. 

One private sector initiative I find most 
moving is called Christmas-in April. Found- 
ed by Bobby Trimble of Midland, Texas, 
Christmas in April organizes volunteers 
across the country to repair the homes of 
needy older and handicapped Americans. 
Right here in Washington, Christmas in 
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April helped a woman named DeLois Ruff- 
ing. DeLois ran a home for the elderly that 
badly needed repairs. The ceiling was virtu- 
ally falling down around her. With her per- 
mission, early one April day more than a 
dozen volunteers—attorneys, journalists, 
housewives, even a judge—arrived to do 
what was needed. Ten hours later, the 
plumbing and ceiling had been fixed, and 
the walls were gleaming. And today DeLois 
is a Christmas in April volunteer herself. 

As these and so many other organizations 
prove, the generosity and character of the 
American people that de Tocqueville ob- 
served more than 150 years ago remain a 
powerful and life-giving force. So, let us re- 
flect this Memorial Day weekend upon the 
unselfish millions who are improving the 
quality of life for all Americans in so many 
wonderful ways. And as always, let us re- 
member those who gave the greatest gift of 
all, the gift of their lives, so that we today 
might live in a nation of freedom. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Memorial Day, 1986 





Remarks at Arlington National Cemetery. 
May 26, 1986 





Today is the day we put aside to remem- 
ber fallen heroes and to pray that no heroes 
will ever have to die for us again. It’s a day 
of thanks for the valor of others, a day to 
remember the splendor of America and 
those of her children who rest in this ceme- 
tery and others. It’s a day to be with the 
family and remember. 

I was thinking this morning that across 
the country children and their parents will 
be going to the town parade and the young 
ones will sit on the sidewalks and wave 
their flags as the band goes by. Later, 
maybe, they’ll have a cookout or a day at 
the beach. And that’s good, because today is 
<7 day to be with the family and to remem- 

“a 
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Arlington, this place of so many memo- 
ries, is a fitting place for some remember- 
ing. So many wonderful men and women 
rest here, men and women who led color- 
ful, vivid, and passionate lives. There are 
the greats of the military: Bull Halsey and 
the Admirals Leahy, father and son; Black 
Jack Pershing; and the GI’s general, Omar 
Bradley. Great men all, military men. But 
there are others here known for other 
things. 

Here in Arlington rests a sharecropper’s 
son who became a hero to a lonely people. 
Joe Louis came from nowhere, but he knew 
how to fight. And he galvanized a nation in 
the days after Pearl Harbor when he put on 
the uniform of his country and said, “I 
know we'll win because we’re on God’s 
side.” 

Audie Murphy is here, Audie Murphy of 
the wild, wild courage. For what else would 
you call it when a man bounds to the top of 
a disabled tank, stops an enemy advance, 
saves lives, and rallies his men, and all of it 
singlehandedly. When he radioed for artil- 
lery support and was asked how close the 
enemy was to his position, he said, “Wait a 
minute and I'll let you speak to them.” 
[Laughter] 

Michael Smith is here, and Dick Scobee, 
both of the space shuttle Challenger. Their 
courage wasn’t wild, but thoughtful, the 
mature and measured courage of career 
professionals who took prudent risks for 
great reward—in their case, to advance the 
sum total of knowledge in the world. 
They’re only the latest to rest here; they 
join other great explorers with names like 
Grissom and Chaffee. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes is here, the great 
jurist and fighter for the right. A poet 
searching for an image of true majesty 
could not rest until he seized on “Holmes 
dissenting in a sordid age.” Young Holmes 
served in the Civil War. He might have 
been thinking of the crosses and stars of 
Arlington when he wrote: “At the grave of 
a hero we end, not with sorrow at the inevi- 
table loss, but with the contagion of his 
courage; and with a kind of desperate joy 
we go back to the fight.” 

All of these men were different, but they 
shared this in common: They loved America 
very much. There was nothing they 
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wouldn’t do for her. And they loved with 
the sureness of the young. 

It’s hard not to think of the young in a 
place like this, for it’s the young who do the 
fighting and dying when a peace fails and a 
war begins. Not far from here is the statue 
of the three servicemen—the three fighting 
boys of Vietnam. It, too, has majesty and 
more. Perhaps you’ve seen it—three rough 
boys walking together, looking ahead with a 
steady gaze. There’s something wounded 
about them, a kind of resigned toughness. 
But there’s an unexpected tenderness, too. 
At first you don’t really notice, but then you 
see it. The three are touching each other, as 
if they’re supporting each other, helping 
each other on. 

I know that many veterans of Vietnam 
will gather today, some of them perhaps by 
the wall. And they’re still helping each 
other on. They were quite a group, the boys 
of Vietnam—boys who fought a terrible and 
vicious war without enough support from 
home, boys who were dodging bullets while 
we debated the efficacy of the battle. It was 
often our poor who fought in that war; it 
was the unpampered boys of the working 
class who picked up the rifles and went on 
the march. They learned not to rely on us; 
they learned to rely on each other. And 
they were special in another way: They 
chose to be faithful. They chose to reject 
the fashionable skepticism of their time. 
They chose to believe and answer the call 
of duty. They had the wild, wild courage of 
youth. They seized certainty from the heart 
of an ambivalent age; they stood for some- 
thing. 

And we owe them something, those boys. 
We owe them first a promise: That just as 
they did not forget their missing comrades, 
neither, ever, will we. And there are other 
promises. We must always remember that 
peace is a fragile thing that needs constant 
vigilance. We owe them a promise to look 
at the world with a steady gaze and, per- 
haps, a resigned toughness, knowing that 
we have adversaries in the world and chal- 
lenges and the only way to meet them and 
maintain the peace is by staying strong. 

That, of course, is the lesson of this centu- 
ry, a lesson learned in the Sudetenland, in 
Poland, in Hungary, in Czechoslovakia, in 
Cambodia. If we really care about peace, 
we must stay strong. If we really care about 


peace, we must, through our strength, dem- 
onstrate our unwillingness to accept an 
ending of the peace. We must be strong 
enough to create peace where it does not 
exist and strong enough to protect it where 
it does. 

That’s the lesson of this century and, I 
think, of this day. And that’s all I wanted to 
say. The rest of my contribution is to leave 
this great place to its peace, a peace it has 
earned. 

Thank all of you, and God bless you, and 
have a day full of memories. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. at 
the Memorial Amphitheater during Memo- 
rial Day ceremonies. Prior to his remarks, 
he placed a wreath at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. 


Administration of Foreign Relations 
and Related Functions 





Executive Order 12560. May 24, 1986 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the statutes of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tion 621 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2381), and sec- 
tion 301 of title 3 of the United States 
Code, and in order to delegate certain func- 
tions concerning foreign assistance to the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Director of the International De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Section 1-102(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by deleting paragraph “(6)” and 
adding the following new paragraphs at the 
end thereof: 

“(6) section 903(b) of the International Se- 
curity and Development Cooperation Act of 
1985 (hereinafter referred to as “ISDCA of 
1985”); 

“(7) section 709 of the ISDCA of 1985, 
which authority shall be exercised in consul- 
tation with the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense; 
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“(8) sections 1205(b) and 1210 of the 
ISDCA of 1985;” 

“(9) section 541 of the Foreign Assistance 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1986 (as enacted in Public Law 99-190), to 
be exercised by the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development 
within IDCA;” and 

“(10) the first proviso under the heading 
“Population, Development Assistance” con- 
tained in Title II of the Foreign Assistance 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1986 (as enacted in Public Law 99-190), to 
be exercised by the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development 
within IDCA.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1-20l(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by deleting paragraphs “(7)”, 
“(22)”, “(23)”, “(25)”, “(26)”, and “ty”, re- 
numbering the remaining paragraphs ac- 
cordingly, and inserting the following new 
paragraphs at the end thereof: 

“(23) sections 462, 464(d\2), 620E(e), and 
660(d) of the Act; 

“(24) section 129(b) of the ISDCA of 1985, 
which shall be exercised in consultation 
with the Secretary of Defense and the Di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency; 

“(25) sections 207, 552(b), 611, 612(a), 
617(c), 702(c), 703(a), 705(b) and (c), 706, 
722(j), 813(b) and 1008 of the ISDCA of 
1985;”. 

Sec. 3. Section 1-20l(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by deleting “481, and 502B,” 
from paragraph (1) and inserting “section 
305” in lieu thereof, and inserting the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs at the end thereof: 

“(26) chapter 8 of part I of the Act, 
except for section 481(h), which is reserved 
to the President”; 

“(27) section 502B of the Act;” and 

“(28) sections 527, 528, 537, 543 and 547 
of the Foreign Assistance and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 1986 (as enacted 
in Public Law 99-190).”. 

Sec. 4. Section 1-201(aX3) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) section 505(a) relating to other provi- 
sions which may be required by the Presi- 
— and sections 505(d), (e), (f) and (g) of 

e Act.”. 
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Sec. 5. Section 1-201(aX22) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as redesignated by this 
Order, is further amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “(Public Law 98-525)” the 
phrase “as amended by section 306 of the 
Department of Defense Authorization Act, 
1986 (Public Law 99-145),”. 

Sec. 6. Section 1-201(aX15) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, as redesig- 
nated by this Order, is further amended by 
deleting “(other than chapter 4 thereof)”. 

Sec. 7. Section 1-301 of Executive Order 
No. 12163, as amended, is further amended 
by adding the following paragraph at the 
end thereof: 

“(e) Those functions conferred upon the 
President under section 616 of the ISDCA 
of 1985.”. 

Sec. 8 Section 1-30l(c) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

(c) “Those functions under section 634A 
of the Act, to the extent they relate to noti- 
fications to the Congress concerning 
changes in programs under part II of the 
Act (except chapters 4, 6, and 8 thereof) 
and under the Arms Export Control Act, as 
amended, subject to prior consultation with 
the Secretary of State.”. 

Sec. 9. Section 1-701(d) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting “465(b)” immediately 
after “303,” and by inserting “552(c), 
552(e),” immediately after “506(a),”. 

Sec. 10. Section 1-701(g) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(g) Those under sections 130, 131, 504 
and 505 of the ISDCA of 1985 and under 
section 529 of the Foreign Assistance and 
Related Programs Appropriations ct, 
1986.”. 

Sec. 11. Section 1(d) of Executive Order 
No. 11958, as amended, is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) Those under Sections 22(a), 29, 30 
and 30A of the Act to the Secretary of De- 
fense.”. 

Sec. 12. Section I(e) of Executive Order 
No. 11958, as amended, is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Those under Section 23 of the Act to 
the Secretary of Defense, to be exercised in 
consultation with the Secretary of State and 
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the Secretary of the Treasury, except that 
the President shall determine any rate of 
interest to be charged which is less than the 
market rate of interest.”. 

Sec. 13. Section 1(f) of Executive Order 
No. 11958, as amended, is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“(f) Those under Sections 24, 27, and 28 
of the Act to the Secretary of Defense. The 
Secretary of Defense, in implementing the 
functions delegated to him under Sections 
24 and 27, shall consult with the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Treasury.”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 24, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:38 a.m., May 27, 1986] 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on May 27. 


United Nations Special Session on 
Africa — 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 27, 1986 





The President today announced the sup- 
port of the people of the United States for 
the success of the historic Special Session on 
Africa which opens today at the United Na- 
tions in New York. Secretary of State 
George Shultz will head the U.S. delegation. 
A year ago Americans were deeply moved 
by the famine and human suffering across 
the continent of Africa. We demonstrated 
the strength of our free enterprise system 
in meeting Africa’s emergency needs 
through the great productivity of our farm- 
ers. Americans and other donors, in both 
the public and private sectors, can be proud 
of our role in saving African lives and in- 
spiring hope for a better future. 

It is fitting that Africans and the interna- 
tional community meet now to debate Afri- 
ca’s economic crisis, so that we can avoid 
future famines. Much has happened since 
last year. Africans have demonstrated that 
they can dramatically increase food produc- 
tion, and today large surpluses in coarse 


grains exist in numerous African countries. 
Yet hunger persists in areas where econom- 
ic incentives and marketing networks are 
weak, where rains were again inadequate, 
and where civil strife prevails. 

Overcoming hunger and poverty in 
Africa requires addressing the broader 
issues of economic growth and social justice. 
Just as Africans can produce food, they have 
the capacity to establish economic systems 
which meet the needs of all their people. 
The twin pillars of political and economic 
freedoms cannot be separated; together 
they foster social, economic, and political 
responsibilities which sustain individual 
growth and promote national development 
as well as democracy. 

Many African countries have adopted 
economic policies which emphasize a 
market orientation and which will release 
the energies of their indigenous private sec- 
tors. These free market policies can pro- 
mote broad-based, equitable development 
based on social justice, self-reliance, and the 
proven skills of the African people. When 
individuals are encouraged to be creative 
and productive, they contribute to a strong 
economic base which constitutes the foun- 
dation of economic growth, social justice, 
political stability, and true independence. 

This special session is an historic occasion 
when the world has come together to con- 
firm a stronger partnership with Africa, 
based on shared ideals, a renewed sense of 
purpose and commitment, and hope for the 
future. Working as true partners, the Afri- 
can people and the international communi- 
ty, through both its public and private sec- 
tors, can lay the basis for a prosperous 
Africa in which the African people contrib- 
ute fully to their own as well as their na- 
tional well-being. It is the prayer of the 
American people that peace will come with 
prosperity, so that the great continent of 
Africa can realize its vast potential. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:19 a.m. 
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Central America 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 27, 1986 





The summit meeting of the Central 
American Presidents indicates that Nicara- 
gua and the four Central American democ- 
racies are still far apart on a number of 
issues. The five Presidents decided that 
their joint declaration would not refer to 
the date of June 6, because there was a 
general sense that the date for signature of 
a treaty is unrealistic. I point out the fact 
that the President of Costa Rica made 
strong statements critical of Nicaragua. And 
we understand he rejected the inclusion in 
the joint declaration of the reference to the 
attending heads of states as freely elected, 
because Daniel Ortega does not fit that de- 
scription. 

The Nicaraguans also posed objections to 
reducing their military forces. The Nicara- 
guans continue to block progress toward 
achieving a treaty by demanding that the 
verification provisions and other military 
provisions of the treaty be negotiated only 
after the signing. This, of course, is not ac- 
ceptable to the Central American countries. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:19 a.m. 


Meeting With President José Simon 
Azcona Hoyo of Honduras 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
May 27, 1986 





President Reagan. It’s been my honor to 
welcome to Washington and to confer with 
President Azcona of Honduras. And we’ve 
had extremely useful discussions today. We 
both expressed our appreciation for the 
positive and solid relationship that our two 
countries enjoy. We reviewed recent devel- 
opments in Central America, including the 
summit meeting this past weekend. 
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President Azcona and I are in full agree- 
ment on the necessity of working for great- 
er economic growth in Central America 
and the importance of democratic institu- 
tions to the cause of peace in the region. I 
reaffirmed the commitment of the United 
States to cooperate closely with Honduras, 
both in helping to build its economy and in 
bolstering its democracy. I expressed to 
President Azcona my personal thanks and 
that of the American people for his govern- 
ment’s responsible stand on regional issues. 

Our two governments share a serious 
concern over the threat to peace, stability, 
and freedom posed by the Communist 
regime in Nicaragua. The Nicaraguan 
Communists, with extensive Soviet and 
Cuban support, persist in repressing their 
own population and in backing the subver- 
sion of their democratic neighbors. This en- 
dangers all of Latin America and ultimately 
the United States as well. 

In this regard, I underscored to the Presi- 
dent our promise to stand by Honduras in 
defense of its national sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity, as is in accordance with our 
reciprocal international rights and obliga- 
tions. A joint communique will be issued 
today reiterating this mutual commitment. 
President Azcona and I agree that our 
countries and the other democracies in the 
region must act together to end the conflict 
that plagues Central America, but it’s not 
just up to us. 

Securing regional peace will require an 
end to Communist aggression as well as na- 
tional reconciliation and democratization 
within Nicaragua. Honduras has been dili- 
gent and persistent in its pursuit of a com- 
prehensive and verifiable solution within 
the framework of the Contadora negotia- 
tions, and, Mr. President, you have our sup- 
port in these efforts. 

The United States continues to believe 
that a realistic and enforceable agreement, 
based on the full implementation of the 
Contadora Document of Objectives, is one 
way to bring peace to Central America. 

And finally, it was a great personal pleas- 
ure to meet President Azcona. I look for- 
ward to continuing our work in the same 
spirit of friendship and respect that was so 
evident in our meeting today. So, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, we thank you for coming. Godspeed 
on your way home. 

President Azcona. It has been a great 
pleasure to talk with President Reagan. I 
believe that these exchanges of views, held 
in a climate of great cordiality and frank- 
ness, are always beneficial, because they 
lead to greater understanding and a better 
relationship between our governments and 
peoples. 

With President Reagan, we have re- 
viewed the various aspects of the harmoni- 
ous bilateral relations between our two 
countries. I am happy to say that in the 
economic field he was receptive to the 
points I made to him. So, I am certain that 
his great country will give broad support to 
the measures which my government is 
taking to reactivate the Honduran economy 
and reduce our present high unemploy- 
ment levels, as a compliment to Honduran 
short- and medium-term efforts, all without 
neglecting our security needs. 

I have told President Reagan about the 
efforts we are making in Honduras to devel- 
op our country. In this context, I reiterated 
the fact that our government assigns the 
highest. priority to foreign investment, 
while at the same time recognizing that at 
present we also require the participation of 
government and the cooperation of friendly 
countries, among which the United States is 
one of the closest. 

Because of the fact that we believe in the 
necessity of offering the foreign investor a 
climate of tranquillity, encouraging his par- 
ticipation in the effort being made by Hon- 
durans to develop our country, and of offer- 
ing him guarantees which ensure the pro- 
tection of his legitimate rights, I have au- 
thorized the Foreign Minister to sign 
during this visit the treaty on the settle- 
ment of investment disputes between states 
and nationals of other states. This treaty will 
provide the foreign investor in Honduras 
with access to international legal mecha- 
nisms of recognized impartiality and com- 
petence, which together with those offered 
by Honduran law will guarantee to him the 
full enjoyment of his rights. 

In the political field, we reaffirmed our 
identity as a regime governed by rule of 
law and based on the effective exercise of 
democracy and on respect for human 
rights. 


When we examined the situation in Cen- 
tral America, we noted with concern that 
conditions jeopardizing peace and security 
still exist. We agreed that major new efforts 
must be made to find a negotiated solution 
to the crisis, based on concrete actions for 
national reconciliation, on free and honest 
elections, on disarmament, and in general, 
on the creation of a climate in which free- 
dom and security for all can guarantee the 
economic and social development of the 
peoples of Central America. To that end, it 
is necessary to conclude fully verifiable, ju- 
ridical arrangements among the Central 
American States. 

President Reagan reiterated to me that, 
in accordance with the special security rela- 
tionship which exists between our two 
countries, as long as grave threats to Hon- 
duras security and to the stability of our 
institutions persist, the Government of the 
United States will be prepared, in the case 
of armed aggression against Honduras, to 
render it any necessary assistance which the 
Honduran Government may request. 

Finally, I would like to say how very 
gratified I am that in the course of this visit, 
the relations of friendship and cooperation 
which exist between Honduras and the 
United States have been strengthened 
within a framework of trust and mutual re- 
spect. Thank you very much. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:26 p.m. 
in the East Room at the White House. Presi- 
dent Azcona spoke in Spanish, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met privately 
in the Oval Office and then with U.S. and 
Honduran officials in the Cabinet Room. 
Following their meetings, they had lunch 
in the Residence. 


Meeting With President José Simon 
Azcona Hoyo of Honduras 





Joint Communique. May 27, 1986 





The Presidents of the United States of 
America and The Republic of Honduras, 
meeting in Washington, D.C., on May 27, 
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1986, recognizing the continuing serious- 
ness of the Central American crisis and the 
need to take appropriate measures to pro- 
tect the mutual security of their respective 
countries, issue the following communique: 

The Presidents reaffirmed the joint com- 
munique issued in Washington, D.C., on 
May 21, 1985, with particular reference to 
the review of the security relationship. The 
two Presidents reiterated their govern- 
ments’ intention to continue to work closely 
together in the face of the serious threats to 
the peace and security of both countries 
through mutual assistance and the develop- 
ment of defensive capabilities. To this end, 
the Government of the United States will 
continue to cooperate, as necessary and ap- 
propriate, in the strengthening of Hondu- 
ras’ defenses and the modernization of its 
armed forces. 

The Government of the United States fur- 
ther reiterated its firm and unwavering 
commitment to cooperate in the defense of 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
Honduras in accordance with the reciprocal 
rights and obligations relating to legitimate 
individual and collective self-defense and 
the use of armed force, as expressed in the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, the Charter of the United Nations, 
and the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. 

In view of the close cooperation in the 
two countries’ political and security rela- 
tionships and the very serious security 
threats that exist in Central America, the 
Governments of the United States and Hon- 
duras reaffirmed the rights and obligations 
in the three above-mentioned instruments, 
including Article 3 of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, Article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations, and 
Article 21 of the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

In case of an armed attack against Hon- 
duras, the United States will take appropri- 
ate measures, consistent with the rights and 
obligations cited above, to consult with and 
to support the Government of Honduras in 
a timely and effective manner in its efforts 
to defend its sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity against communist aggression. 

The two Presidents, recognizing the im- 
portance of democratic political and eco- 
nomic development to ensure peace and 
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the economic and social well-being of the 
region’s people, reaffirmed their intention 
to enhance bilateral cooperation to achieve 
the economic prosperity and to strengthen 
the democratic social development of Hon- 
duras. In this regard, the Government of 
the United States reaffirms its intention to 
disperse during this year the full $61.25 
million available from 1986 United States 
Economic Support Funds to assist the im- 
plementation of the economic stabilization 
program recently announced by the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras. 

The two Presidents also reaffirmed their 
conviction that Central America can 
achieve its full development only in a cli- 
mate of peace and complete freedom. In 
this sense, they reiterated their firm sup- 
port for the efforts undertaken by the four 
Central American democracies to conclude 
a comprehensive and verifiable agreement 
for peace and democracy in Central Amer- 
ica through the Contadora process. In par- 
ticular, they noted the need for a treaty in 
which all commitments are fulfilled simulta- 
neously and which provides for the clearly 
verifiable implementation of national recon- 
ciliation, democratization, and the limita- 
tion of armaments and troops. Such an 
agreement would guarantee the exercise of 
democracy in the five nations of the region. 


Washington, D.C., 
May 27, 1986. 


SALT Restraints 





Statement by the President. May 27, 1986 





On the eve of the strategic arms reduc- 
tions talks (START) in 1982, I decided that 
the United States would not undercut the 
expired SALT I Interim Offensive Agree- 
ment or the unratified SALT II agreement 
as long as the Soviet Union exercised equal 
restraint. I took this action, despite my con- 
cerns about the flaws inherent in those 
agreements, to foster an atmosphere of 
mutual restraint conducive to serious nego- 
tiations on arms reductions. I made clear 
that our policy required reciprocity and 
that it must not adversely affect our nation- 
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al security interests in the face of the con- 
tinuing Soviet military buildup. 

Last June I reviewed the status of U.S. 
interim restraint policy. I found that the 
United States had fully kept its part of the 
bargain. As I have documented in three de- 
tailed reports to the Congress, most recent- 
ly in December 1985, the Soviet Union, re- 
grettably, has not. I noted last June that the 
pattern of Soviet noncompliance with their 
existing arms control commitments increas- 
ingly affected our national security. This 
pattern also raised fundamental concerns 
about the integrity of the arms control 
process itself. A country simply cannot be 
serious about effective arms control unless 
it is equally serious about compliance. 

In spite of the regrettable Soviet record, I 
concluded last June that it remained in the 
interest of the United States and its allies tc 
try, once more, to establish an interim 
framework of truly mutual restraint on stra- 
tegic offensive arms as we pursued, with 
renewed vigor, our objective of deep reduc- 
tions in existing U.S. and Soviet nuclear ar- 
senals through the Geneva negotiations. 
Therefore, I undertook to go the extra mile, 
dismantling a Poseidon submarine, U.S:S. 
Sam Rayburn, to give the Soviet Union ade- 
quate time to take the steps necessary to 
join us in establishing an interim framework 
of truly mutual restraint. However, I made 
it clear that, as subsequent U.S. deployment 
milestones were reached, I would assess the 
overall situation and determine future U.S. 
actions on a case-by-case basis in light of 
Soviet behavior in exercising restraint com- 
parable to our own, correcting their non- 
compliance, reversing their unwarranted 
military buildup, and seriously pursuing eq- 
uitable and verifiable arms reduction agree- 
ments. 

Later this month the 8th Trident subma- 
rine, U.S.S. Nevada, begins sea trials. In ac- 
cordance with our announced policy, I have 
assessed our options with respect to that 
milestone. I have considered Soviet actions 
since my June 1985 decision and U.S. and 
allied security irterests in light of both 
those actions and our programmatic op- 
tions. The situation is not encouraging. 

While we have seen some modest indica- 
tions of improvement in one or two areas, 
there has been no real progress toward 
meeting U.S. concerns with respect to the 


general pattern of Soviet noncompliance 
with major arms control commitments, par- 
ticularly in those areas of most obvious and 
direct Soviet noncompliance with the SALT 
and ABM agreements. The deployment of 
the SS-25, a forbidden second new inter- 
continental ballistic missile (ICBM) type, 
continues apace. The Soviet Union contin- 
ues to encrypt telemetry associated with its 
ballistic missile testing in a manner which 
impedes verification. The Krasnoyarsk radar 
remains a clear violation. We see no abate- 
ment of the Soviet strategic force buildup. 
Finally, since the November summit, we 
have yet to see the Soviets follow up con- 
structively on the commitment made by 
General Secretary Gorbachev and myself to 
achieve early progress in the Geneva nego- 
tiations, in particular in areas where there is 
common ground, including the principle of 
50-percent reductions in the strategic nu- 
clear arms of both countries, appropriately 
applied, as well as an interim agreement on 
intermediate-range nuclear forces (INF). 

Based on Soviet conduct since my June 
1985 decision, I can only conclude that the 
Soviet Union has not, as yet, taken those 
actions that would indicate its readiness to 
join us in an interim framework of truly 
mutual restraint. At the same time, I have 
also considered the programmatic options 
available to the United States in terms of 
their overall net impact on U.S. and allied 
security. 

When I issued guidance on U.S. policy on 
June 10, 1985, the military plans and pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1986 were about to be 
implemented. The amount of flexibility that 
any nation has in the near term for altering 
its planning is modest at best. Our military 
planning will take more time to move out 
from under the shadow of previous assump- 
tions, especially in the budgetary conditions 
which we now face. These budgetary condi- 
tions make it essential that we make the 
very best possible use of our resources. 

The United States had long planned to 
retire and dismantle two of the oldest Posei- 
don submarines when their reactor cores 
were exhausted. Had I been persuaded that 
refueling and retaining these two Poseidon 
submarines would have contributed signifi- 
cantly and cost-effectively to the national 
security, I would have directed that these 
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two Poseidon submarines not be disman- 
tled, but be overhauled and retained. How- 
ever, in view of present circumstances, in- 
cluding current military and economic re- 
alities, I have directed their retirement and 
dismantlement as planned. 

As part of the same decision last June, I 
also announced that we would take appro- 
priate and proportionate responses when 
needed to protect our own security in the 
face of continuing Soviet noncompliance. It 
is my view that certain steps are now re- 
quired by continued Soviet disregard of 
their obligations. 

Needless to say, the most essential near- 
term response to Soviet noncompliance re- 
mains the implementation of our full strate- 
gic modernization program, to underwrite 
deterrence today, and the continued pur- 
suit of the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) 
research program, to see if it is possible to 
provide a safer and more stable basis for 
our future security and that of our allies. 
The strategic modernization program, in- 
cluding the deployment of the second 50 
Peacekeeper missiles, is the foundation for 
all future U.S. offensive force options. It 
provides a solid basis which can and will be 
adjusted over time to respond most effi- 
ciently to continued Soviet noncompliance. 
The SDI program represents our best hope 
for a future in which our security can rest 
on the increasing contribution of defensive 
systems that threaten no one. 

It is absolutely essential that we maintain 
full support for these programs. To fail to 
do so would be the worst response to Soviet 
noncompliance. It would immediately and 
seriously undercut our negotiators in 
Geneva by removing the leverage that they 
must have to negotiate equitable reductions 
in both U.S. and Soviet forces. It would 
send precisely the wrong signal to the lead- 
ership of the Soviet Union about the seri- 
ousness of our resolve concerning their non- 
compliance. And it would significantly in- 
crease the risk to our security for years to 
come. Therefore, our highest priority must 
remain the full implementation of these 
programs. 

Secondly, the development by the Soviet 
Union of its massive ICBM forces continues 
to challenge seriously the essential balance 
which has deterred both conflict and coer- 
cion. Last June I cited the Soviet Union’s 
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SS-25 missile, a second new type of ICBM 
prohibited under SALT II, as a clear and 
irreversible violation. With the number of 
deployed SS-25 mobile ICBM’s growing, I 
now call upon the Congress to restore bi- 
partisan support for a balanced, cost-effec- 
tive, long-term program to restore both the 
survivability and effectiveness of the U:S. 
ICBM program. This program should in- 
clude the full deployment of the 100 Peace- 
keeper ICBM’s. But it must also look 
beyond the Peacekeeper and toward addi- 
tional U.S. ICBM requirements in the 
future, including the small ICBM to com- 
plement Peacekeeper. Therefore, I have di- 
rected the Department of Defense to pro- 
vide to me by November 1986 an assess- 
ment of the best options for carrying out 
such a comprehensive ICBM program. This 
assessment will address the basing of the 
second 50 Peacekeeper missiles and specific 
alternative configurations for the small 
ICBM in terms of size, number of war- 
heads, and production rates. 

Finally, I have also directed that the ad- 
vanced cruise missile program be acceler- 
ated. This would not direct any increase in 
the total program procurement at this time, 
but rather would establish a more efficient 
program that both saves money and accel- 
erates the availability of additional options 
for the future. 

This brings us to the question of the 
SALT agreements. SALT II was a funda- 
mentally flawed and unratified treaty. Even 
if ratified, it would have expired on Decem- 
ber 31, 1985. When presented to the U.S. 
Senate in 1979, it was considered by a 
broad range of critics, including the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, to be unequal! 
and unverifiable in important provisions. It 
was, therefore, judged by many to be inimi- 
cal to genuine arms control, to the security 
interests of the United States and its allies, 
and to global stability. The proposed treaty 
was clearly headed for defeat before my 
predecessor asked the Senate not to act on 
it. 

The most basic problem with SALT II 
was that it codified major arms buildups 
rather than reductions. For example, even 
though at the time the treaty was signed in 
1979, the U.S. had, and only planned for, 
550 MIRVed ICBM launchers, and the 
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Soviet Union possessed only about 600, 
SALT II permitted each side to increase the 
number of such launchers to 820. It also 
permitted a buildup to 1,200 MIRVed bal- 
listic launchers (both ICBM’s and submarine 
launched ballistic missiles, SLBM’s) even 
though the United States had only about 
1,050 and the Soviet Union had only about 
750 when the treaty was signed. It permit- 
ted the Soviet Union to retain all of its 
heavy ballistic missiles. Finally, it limited 
ballistic missile launchers, not the missiles 
or the warheads carried by the ballistic mis- 
siles. Since the signing of SALT II, Soviet 
ballistic missile forces have grown to within 
a few launchers of each of the 820 and 
1,200 MIRVed limits and from about 7,000 
to over 9,000 warheads today. What is 
worse, given the failure of SALT II to con- 
strain ballistic missile warheads, the number 
of warheads on Soviet ballistic missiles will 
continue to grow very significantly, even 
under the treaty’s limits, in the continued 
absence of Soviet restraint. 

In 1982 on the eve of the START negotia- 
tions, I undertook not to undercut existing 
arms control agreements to the extent that 
the Soviet Union demonstrated comparable 
restraint. Unfortunately the Soviet Union 
did not exercise comparable restraint, and 
uncorrected Soviet violations have seriously 
undermined the SALT structure. Last June 
I once again laid out our legitimate con- 
cerns but decided to go the extra mile, dis- 
mantling a Poseidon submarine, not to 
comply with or abide by a flawed and 
unratified treaty, but rather to give the 
Soviet Union one more chance and ade- 
quate time to take the steps necessary to 
join us in establishing an interim framework 
of truly mutual restraint. The Soviet Union 
has not used the past year for this purpose. 

Given this situation, I have determined 
that in the future the United States must 
base decisions regarding its strategic force 
structure on the nature and magnitude of 
the threat posed by Soviet strategic forces 
and not on standards contained in the 
SALT structure, which has been under- 
mined by Soviet noncompliance, and espe- 
cially in a flawed SALT II treaty, which was 
never ratified, would have expired if it had 
been ratified, and has been violated by the 
Soviet Union. 


Since the United States will retire and 
dismantle two Poseidon submarines this 
summer, we will remain technically in ob- 
servance of the terms of the SALT II treaty 
until the United States equips its 131st B-52 
heavy bomber for cruise missile carriage 
near the end of this year. However, given 
the decision that I have been forced to 
make, I intend at that time to continue de- 
ployment of U.S. B-52 heavy bombers with 
cruise missiles beyond the 131st aircraft as 
an appropriate response without disman- 
tling additional U.S. systems as compensa- 
tion under the terms of the SALT II treaty. 
Of course, since we will remain in technical 
compliance with the terms of the expired 
SALT II treaty for some months, I continue 
to hope that the Soviet Union will use this 
time to take the constructive steps neces- 
sary to alter the current situation. Should 
they do so, we will certainly take this into 
account. 

The United States seeks to meet its strate- 
gic needs, given the Soviet buildup, by 
means that minimize incentives for continu- 
ing Soviet offensive force growth. In the 
longer term, this is one of the major mo- 
tives in our pursuit of the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. As we modernize we will contin- 
ue to retire older forces as our national se- 
curity requirements permit. I do not antici- 
pate any appreciable numerical growth in 
U.S. strategic offensive forces. Assuming no 
significant change in the threat we face as 
we implement the strategic modernization 
program, the United States will not deploy 
more strategic nuclear delivery vehicles 
than does the Soviet Union. Furthermore, 
the United States will not deploy more stra- 
tegic ballistic missile warheads than does 
the Soviet Union. 

In sum, we will continue to exercise the 
utmost restraint, while protecting strategic 
deterrence, in order to help foster the nec- 
essary atmosphere for significant reductions 
in the strategic arsenals of both sides. This 
is the urgent task which faces us. I call on 
the Soviet Union to seize the opportunity to 
join us now in establishing an interim 
framework of truly mutual restraint. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that no 
policy of interim restraint is a substitute for 
an agreement on deep and equitable reduc- 
tions in offensive nuclear arms, provided 
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that we can be confident of Soviet compli- 
ance with it. Achieving such reductions has 
received, and continues to receive, my 
highest priority. I hope the Soviet Union 
will act to give substance to the agreement 
I reached with General Secretary Gorba- 
chev in Geneva to achieve early progress, 
in particular in areas where there is 
common ground, including the principle of 
50-percent reductions in the strategic nu- 
clear arms of both countries, appropriately 
applied, as well as an interim INF agree- 
ment. If the Soviet Union carries out this 
agreement, we can move now to achieve 
greater stability and a safer world. 





SALT Restraints 
Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 27, 1986 





Since the President came into office, he 
has done everything that he could to try to 
persuade the Soviet Union to meet its obli- 
gations with respect to SALT and to agree 
to significant reductions in U.S. and Soviet 
nuclear arsenals. In 1982 he said the United 
States would continue not to undercut the 
flawed SALT agreements so long as the So- 
viets exercised equal restraint. Regrettably, 
the Soviets didn’t. 

In June 1985 the President tried again. 
He once again stated his great concern that 
Soviet noncompliance was ever more 
deeply undermining the SALT structure. 
He called upon the Soviet Union to join us 
in building an interim framework of truly 
mutual restraint until a START agreement 
replaces the SALT structure. 

Today the President announced that the 
United States cannot continue to support 
unilaterally a flawed SALT structure that 
Soviet noncompliance has so grievously un- 
dermined and that the Soviets appear un- 
willing to repair. Therefore, in the future, 
the United States will base decisions regard- 
ing its strategic forces on the nature and 
magnitude of the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union, rather than on standards contained 
in expired SALT agreements unilaterally 
observed by the United States. 
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The President has decided to retire two 
older Poseidon submarines as the eighth 
Trident submarine begins sea trials tomor- 
row. This means the U.S. will stay in techni- 
cal observance of SALT for some months. 
This gives the Soviet Union still more time 
to correct their erosion of SALT. If they do, 
the President will take this into account. 

Our attempt to use the structure of SALT 
as the basis for interim restraint until a 
START agreement can be achieved has 
always been based on the assumption of 
Soviet reciprocity. It makes no sense for the 
United States to continue to hold up the 
SALT structure while the Soviet Union un- 
dermines the foundation of SALT by its 
continued, uncorrected noncompliance. 
Therefore, the President believes we must 
now look to the future, not to the past. The 
primary task we now face is to build a new 
structure, one based on significant, equita- 
ble, and verifiable reductions in the size of 
existing U.S. and Soviet nuclear arsenals. 
This is what we are proposing in the ongo- 
ing Geneva negotiations. 

Until this is achieved, the United States 
will continue to exercise the utmost re- 
straint. Assuming no significant change in 
the threat we face as we implement the 
strategic modernization program, the 
United States will not deploy more strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles or strategic ballis- 
tic missile warheads than the Soviet Union. 

It is high time that the Soviets honor 
their obligations, match U.S. restraint, and 
get down to negotiating seriously in 
Geneva. If they do, we can move together 
now to build a safer and more secure world. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 


his daily press briefing, which began at 
1:01 p.m. 


Office of Science and Technology 
Policy 





Designation of Richard G. Johnson as 
Acting Director. May 27, 1986 





The President today designated Richard 
G. Johnson to be Acting Director of the 
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Office of Science and Technology Policy, 
effective May 24, 1986. 

Dr. Johnson has been serving as Assistant 
Director for Space Science and Technology, 
Office of Science and Technology Policy in 
the Executive Office of the President. In 
1956 he joined the Lockheed Palo Alto Re- 
search Laboratory of the Lockheed Missiles 
and Space Co., where for 27 years he con- 
ducted a broad range of research in low 
energy nuclear physics and in the space sci- 
ences. He was manager of the Space Sci- 
ences Laboratory for 10 years and senior 
science adviser to the director of research 
for 5 years. He was a visiting professor at 
the University of Bern in 1980. 

Dr. Johnson graduated from Antioch Col- 
lege (B.S., 1951) and Indiana University 
(Ph.D., 1956). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Arlington, VA. Dr. 
Johnson was born April 12, 1928, in 
Camden, OH. 


Critical Care Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5494. May 25, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Critical care medicine is a newly defined 
term that describes a category of medical 
treatments for patients who are in life- 
threatening situations and require immedi- 
ate care. Coronary, respiratory, neonatal, 
trauma, and intensive care units are ele- 
ments of critical care medicine. Patients 
may need such critical care after auto or 
boat accidents, heart attack, stroke, industri- 
al injuries, or as a result of premature birth. 

Critical care units, where they are avail- 
able, often serve as many as 15 percent of a 
hospital’s in-patients. Approximately 4,300 
critical care units have already been estab- 
lished in the United States. 

Public awareness of the special medical 
needs of the critically ill is important if 
America is to maintain its preeminence in 
the development and spread of medical ad- 
vances in the area of critical care. Patients 


such as trauma and burn victims, AIDS vic- 
tims, and postoperative patients with com- 
plications need critical care units within 
hospitals, and America needs the progress 
in treatment strategies these units and the 
professionals who staff them accomplish. 
The Society of Critical Care Medicine and 
its members throughout the United States - 
are dedicated to improving the care of criti- 
cally ill patients through research and edu- 
cation. 

In order to increase public awareness of 
the importance of critical care medicine, 
the Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
526, has designated the week beginning 
May 25 through May 31, 1986, as “Critical 
Care Week” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
25 through May 31, 1986, as Critical Care 
Week. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this event with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 25th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:34 a.m., May 29, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 28. 


National Child Safety Month, 1986 





Proclamation 5495. May 28, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


The future of our Nation is in the hands 
of our children. The effects of the loving 
support, the nurturing, and the instruction 
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we give them now will be felt and magni- 
fied a thousandfold in the generations to 
come. 

Sadly, not all of our children live in a 
warm, loving family environment. In every 
part of America there are children who are 
abused, exploited, or abandoned, or who 
run away from an intolerable home situa- 
tion to endure worse depravity on the 
streets of our cities. Unfortunately, this mis- 
treatment may also be a legacy passed on to 
future generations. 

I believe that the American people can 
accomplish miracles when they are aware 
of the gravity of a situation. Fortunately, 
evidence that this awareness is growing is 
available in community after community 
across the country, as well as in the increas- 
ing involvement of voluntary associations 
and the private sector in developing pro- 
grams to protect our children. We are rec- 
ognizing anew our responsibility as neigh- 
bors and friends to extend a helping hand 
to families and children in trouble. We are 
examining once again the root causes of the 
various stresses that families face today, and 
we are acquiring a stronger sense of soci- 
ety’s task to shield families, and especially 
children, from influences that undermine 
their sense of harmony, security, and well- 
being. We have begun to see more clearly 
than ever the importance of values to hap- 
piness and stability in the home. These are 
the best preventives at our disposal. 

Where problems in the family have ex- 
hausted its resources to cope, much can be 
done now in the way of treatment and 
counseling. Communities can contribute by 
working together to provide safe shelters 
for runaways and to find adoptive parents 
for children in need of a loving home. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
293, has designated the month of May 1986 
as “Child Safety Month” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1986 as 
Child Safety Month. I urge all Americans 
and governmental and private entities to 
observe this month with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of May, in 
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the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:35 a.m., May 29, 1986] 


Radioactive Waste Repository Site 
Selection 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 28, 1986 





The President today accepted the Secre- 
tary of Energy’s report and recommenda- 
tion to select three sites for the Nation’s 
first radioactive waste repository. The sites 
recommended and approved are located at 
Yucca Mountain, NV; Deaf Smith County, 
TX; and Hanford, WA. 

These three sites were recommended 
from five as the Nation’s first geologic re- 
pository for the permanent disposal of high 
level radioactive waste and spent nuclear 
fuel. The Secretary’s nominations were 
based on the environmental assessments re- 
quired by the Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 
1982 and were supported by environmental 
assessments evaluating on a technical basis 
the five sites from which the three were 
recommended and selected. 

As prescribed by law, the Secretary of 
Energy will further study these three sites 
and a recommendation to the President will 
be made in 1994 as to which of the three 
should be the final site. 


Department of the Air Force 





Nomination of Gen. Larry D. Welch To Be 
Chief of Staff. May 29, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gen. Larry D. Welch to 
be Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 
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He would succeed Gen. Charles A. Gabriel, 
whose term expires June 30, 1986. 

General Welch is currently serving as 
commander in chief, Strategic Air Com- 
mand, and director, joint strategic target 
planning staff, Offutt Air Force Base, NE, a 
position he has held since August 1985. Pre- 
viously, he was Vice Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Air Force, 1984-1985; Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Programs and Resources at Air 
Force Headquarters, 1982-1984; Command- 
er of the 9th Air Force and Air Force Com- 
ponent Commander for the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Joint Task Force, 1981-1982; and In- 
spector General, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Plans, and Deputy Chief of Staff for Oper- 
ations at Tactical Air Command Headquar- 
ters, Langley Air Force Base, VA, 1977- 
1981. 

He graduated from the University of 
Maryland (B.A., 1971), George Washington 
University (M.S., 1972), the Armed Forces 


Staff College (1967), and the National War’ 


College (1972). General Welch is married 
and has four children. He was born June 9, 
1934, in Guymon, OK. 


Department of the Navy. 





Nomination of Adm. Carlisle A.H. Trost To 
Be Chief of Naval Operations. 
May 29, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Adm. Carlisle A.H. Trost, 
U.S. Navy, to be Chief of Naval Operations. 
He would succeed Adm. James D. Watkins, 
whose term expires June 30, 1986. 

Admiral Trost is presently serving as com- 
mander in chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet and 
deputy commander in chief, U.S. Atlantic 
Command. Previously, he was director, 
Navy program planning in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, 1981-1985; com- 
mander, 7th Fleet, 1980-1981; deputy to 
the commander in chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
1978-1980; director, systems analysis divi- 
sion in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, 1976-1978; and Assistant Chief 
of Naval Personnel for Officer Develop- 
ment and Distribution, 1974-1976. 


Admiral Trost graduated from the USS. 
Naval Academy (B.S., 1953). He is married 
and has four children. Admiral Trost was 
born April 24, 1930, in Valmeyer, IL. 


National Association of Manufacturers 





Remarks at the Association’s Annual 
Congress of American Industry. 
May 29, 1986 





It’s a great pleasure to be with you once 
again. This is my first event with Mari 
Maseng, the new Director of Public Liaison 
in the White House. Liaisons in the White 
House—that kind of sounds like a political 
potboiler, doesn’t it? [Laughter] 

Mari, it’s good to have you on board. 

Today I want to address you on one of 
the most important challenges that faces 
our nation: keeping our trading system free 
and fair—an open, vibrant, and expanding 
source of prosperity through the end of this 
century and beyond. 

I’ve noticed that dinner speakers or 
luncheon speakers often start off by saying, 
“Before I begin, I'd like to say a few 
words,” which I always thought was a 
pretty handy trick. [Laughter] Today I'd 
like to try that myself. So, before I begin 
talking about trade, I’d like to say a few 
words about your vote tomorrow on the 
Senate Finance Committee’s tax reform bill. 
You can probably guess my feelings on the 
subject. 

We have before us an historic opportuni- 
ty to dramatically lower tax rates and to 
draw America’s investment capital out from 
under the shelters and back into the pro- 
ductive economy where it belongs. With 
this bill we can liberate the entrepreneurial 
genius of the American people and put the 
American spirit of enterprise into overdrive 
for our race into the 21st century. 

This is truly tax reform that is profairness, 
profamily, progrowth, and prosimplification. 
Now, that last isn’t mentioned very often by 
all those who oppose tax reform, but it’s 
important to everyone who has to deal an- 
nually with the Internal Revenue Code. Let 
me give you an example. Here is the last 
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sentence of section 509(a) of the code: “For 
purposes of Paragraph 3, an organization 
described in Paragraph 2 shall be deemed 
te include an organization described in Sec- 
tion 501(c), (4), (5), or (6) which would be 
described in Paragraph 2 if it were an orga- 
nization described in Section 501(c\3).” 
[Laughter] 

Now, you know, there’s 57 feet of Inter- 
nal Revenue Code lined up on the shelf 
with things like that in it. Well, as for fair- 
ness, by dropping millions of working poor 
off the tax rolls, giving families with chil- 
dren a long-overdue break, lowering the 
top rate down to its lowest level in half a 
century, we'll make it easier for every 
American to climb that ladder of opportuni- 
ty and to keep the fruits of his or her 
achievement. 

You know, more than a century ago, a 
Scottish economist, John Ramsay McCul- 
loch, spoke of the principle of the progres- 
sive tax. To paraphrase him: When we start 
taxing individuals on any other basis than 
proportional to their earnings or property, 
we are at sea without rudder or compass 
and there is no end to the mischief that can 
be done. Well, I think we can all say 
“Amen” to that. 

This bill represents a new consensus in 
America, a progrowth, pro-opportunity con- 
sensus. The politics of envy, which pro- 
duced only bitterness and division, has been 
consigned to the trash heap of history—eco- 
nomic history—and the days of the malaise 
economy and the zero-sum society are over. 
We no longer believe that one man’s gain is 
another man’s loss. We have a new vision of 
America, one in which we are all pulling 
together rather than pulling apart, one 
where we’re marching forward together as 
one, proud and united. A growing economy 
with ever-expanding horizons, an economy 
of boundless energy and infinite possibili- 
ties—this is a vision that does not and 
cannot stop at our borders. Unfortunately, 
when it comes to the issue of trade, that 
old, zero-sum thinking still persists. The 
same faction that brought us high taxes, 
that locked out opportunity, now wants to 
throw up barriers to lock out trade. 

You know, it’s said that if all the econo- 
mists in the world were laid end to end 
they still wouldn’t reach a conclusion. 
[Laughter] I can make cracks like that now, 
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because my degree was in economics. But 
the one thing that practically every econo- 
mist agrees on—whether they’re left, right, 
or center—is that international trade is vital 
to a growing, high-employment economy, 
and trade barriers do nothing but destroy 
jobs and stunt economic growth. 

But you don’t have to be an economist to 
know that. No one who has lived through or 
learned the lessons of this century doubts 
how dangerous it is to play a game of chick- 
en with our trading partners. Because it 
won't be long until we’re both driving over 
that cliff. 

Having celebrated my 39th birthday 36 
times now—{laughter|—I’ve been around to 
witness a sizable chunk of this century. I 
well remember the antitrade frenzy in the 
late twenties that produced the Smoot- 
Hawley tariffs, greasing the skids for our 
descent into the Great Depression and the 
most destructive war this world has ever 
seen. That’s one episode of history I’m de- 
termined we will never repeat. 

I also remember that after the war the 
peoples of the free world pulled themselves 
from the ashes and swore it would never 
happen again. From their vision and deter- 
mination came a great act of statesmanship. 
With the unimpressive title of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, or GATT 
for short, the global trading system was 
opened up and the free world entered an 
era of cooperation and prosperity unparal- 
leled in human history. 

In that postwar prosperity, the United 
States became the world’s greatest trading 
nation in history. I don’t have to tell you 
about the benefits of trade: that greater 
choice and lower prices for consumers, busi- 
nesses, and manufacturers means greater 
productivity and improving living standards 
for all. 

Over half a trillion dollars in goods were 
traded across our borders last year. Exports 
account for one out of every four farm 
acres planted and one out of every six man- 
ufacturing jobs. But even more important, 
trade is a spur to innovation. Despite the 
faint hearts constantly putting down this 
country’s ability to compete, we remain 
today the world’s largest exporter and the 
most competitive nation on Earth. 
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The American economy is blazing a trail 
toward the future. Since 1980 we’ve seen 
commitments to venture capital increase 
fourfold, record numbers of new businesses 
incorporated, and a 42-percent increase in 
companies listed over-the-counter in the 
stock market. Our entrepreneurs and scien- 
tists are in the vanguard of technological 
innovation. From custom-made computer 
chips to genetically engineered vaccines to 
the latest developments in robotics, the 
label reads “Made in America.” 

And we heard some good news from the 
Labor Department this morning. The index 
of leading economic indicators rose 1% per- 
cent in April, the largest increase since Oc- 
tober 1983, while the previous 2 months 
were revised to show greater gains than 
earlier reported and productivity figures for 
the first quarter were revised upward, too— 
all signaling good times ahead. 

Now, that doesn’t mean that in some sec- 
tors of our economy the pain isn’t very real. 
In some cases the disruptions of a changing 
world economy have caused personal hard- 
ship for America’s workers. And in those 
cases it’s our commitment to help those 
workers move into healthy and growing in- 
dustries, and we'll meet that commitment. 

But no one benefits by antitrade legisla- 
tion that pits one worker’s job against an- 
other, that divides American business and 
industry and sets them off against each 
other, fighting for a piece of a shrinking 
pie. America doesn’t need to hide behind 
trade barriers. Given a level playing field, 
Americans can outproduce and outcompete 
anyone anywhere on Earth. That’s why it is 
the policy of this administration to open 
markets abroad, not close them at home. 

Now this doesn’t absolve other nations 
from playing by the rules. Free trade 
means, by definition, fair trade. And where 
other nations aren’t playing by the rules, 
this administration is more activist, more 
aggressive, than any other in blowing the 
whistle on unfair trade practices against 
American producers. In the past year alone 
we have gone after Korean abuse of intel- 
lectual property rights and we’ve increased 
access of American agricultural products to 
European and Taiwanese markets. And 
while we prefer to negotiate, we have 
taken and will take strong action when nec- 
essary against markets closed to American 


goods and services. And to prevent other 
countries from selling below cost and un- 
fairly moving in on American markets, we 
have initiated 528 antidumping and coun- 
tervailing duty cases. 

Constant negotiations with Japan are 
opening markets previously shut to Ameri- 
can exporters. Over the past year we’ve 
worked to open Japan to American exports 
of telecommunications equipment, medical 
equipment, pharmaceuticals, electronics, 
and forest products; and we’re going after 
transportation equipment. We’ve been in- 
tensively negotiating with the Japanese on 
semiconductors, and I’m pleased to an- 
nounce that we have the framework of an 
agreement which would open Japanese 
markets to U.S. computer chips and prevent 
Japanese companies from dumping their 
chips on American markets. While the pre- 
cise details still have to be hammered out 
by Ambassador Yeutter,! this framework 
should allow for significant new market 
access. 

Just last week we began negotiations with 
Canada, our largest trading partner, on a 
new, comprehensive free trade agreement 
which would lower barriers to U.S. exports. 
From insurance in Korea to computers in 
Brazil to tobacco and products in Japan, this 
administration is making sure that Ameri- 
can exporters get a fair shake abroad. 

Now, all these initiatives are important. 
But if our critics are seriously interested in 
creating a level playing field for American 
industry, they have to look with us at the 
underlying reasons for the imbalance in 
world trade. The first we have corrected: 
The dollar is now at a more competitive 
level with foreign currencies, and that 
means increasing American exports. The 
second important reason for the imbalance 
in trade is the basic imbalance in the world 
economy. Because we cut tax rates and reg- 
ulations, controlled spending, and squashed 
inflation, our economy’s been growing and 
prospering. But the world is not growing 
along with us. Burdened by tariffs, quotas, 
oversized governments, and marginal tax 
rates as high as 80 percent, economies in 
Europe, Africa, and Latin America have 


1 Clayton Yeutter is the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative. 
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stagnated, even declined. With incomes fall- 
ing and unemployment high, they can no 
longer afford to buy our products. And 
that’s one major reason why between 1980 
and 1984 imports into Western Europe 
dropped by 18 percent, Africa by 17 per- 
cent, and Latin America by 34 percent. 

Now, despite this devastating decline in 
world trade, America has stayed competi- 
tive. The members of N.A.M. deserve a lot 
of credit for the fact that in 1984 exports of 
U.S. manufactured goods increased by over 
8 percent. And they went up again in 1985. 
Our share of world exports of manufactured 
goods has increased, too, from 17 percent in 
1978 to 20 percent in 1985. 

America’s manufacturing production has 
risen steadily and is just as big a part of our 
overall economy as it was 30 years ago. All 
those who talked about the so-called dein- 
dustrialization of the United States should 
take a look at the real figures. And then 
maybe they’d realize that America’s best 
days aren’t over; they’re just beginning. 
When it comes to America’s future, believe 
me, you ain’t seen nothing yet. 

The world doesn’t need more tariffs and 
taxes and the unemployment they produce. 
It needs more progrowth policies that lower 
tax rates and interest rates, create jobs, and 
expand world trade. And once again, Amer- 
ica is taking the lead. We’re strengthening 
the world monetary system, the foundation 
of international trade. And as I mentioned 
before, the dollar is now at a more competi- 
tive level with foreign currencies. We’re 
combating economic decline in the debt- 
ridden developing countries by promoting 
high-growth, low-tax, free-market reforms. 
We're encouraging Japan to reform the bias 
against consumption that is built into its 
system. 

And next September we expect to launch 
a new round of GATT negotiations with our 
trading partners aimed at opening up mar- 
kets for everyone. The docket will be full, 
including current rules that aren’t working 
properly—for example, those in agriculture 
and the settlement of disputes—as well as 
the trade issues of tomorrow, like services, 
intellectual property protection, invest- 
ment, and high technology. 

All of these are real solutions to the real 
problem of getting the world economy back 
on the growth track. And that’s the track to 
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a future of open vistas and unfolding oppor- 
tunities, a future where we all grow togeth- 
er, where every nation’s prosperity aug- 
ments our own. 

Unfortunately the House of Representa- 
tives last week turned its back on the future 
and started marching right back to Smoot- 
Hawley. Its so-called omnibus trade bill is 
really an ominous antitrade bill that could 
send our economy into the steepest nose- 
dive since the Great Depression. This reac- 
tionary legislation would force American 
consumers to pay billions in higher prices, 
throw millions of Americans out of work, 
and strangle our economy as foreign mar- 
kets slam shut in retaliation. 

This antitrade bill isn’t protectionism; it’s 
destructionism. We’ve created nearly 10 
million new jobs since the recovery began 
40-odd months ago. More jobs in the last 
decade than Europe and Japan combined. 
But this bill would start wiping them out. 
The Commerce Department has estimated 
that the jobs of 5% million Americans— 
workers—are dependent on exports. That’s 
5% million American jobs that would be 
threatened if this bill were passed into law. 
And who would be some of the first vic- 
tims? Well, you don’t have to look very far. 
They’re right here at home: the aerospace 
machinist at Boeing’s plant near Seattle 
who builds some of the world’s finest pas- 
senger planes, the recording engineer at 
CBS Records, the wheat farmer in Nebras- 
ka, and the longshoreman in New Orleans 
loading grain on ships destined for foreign 
ports, to name just a few. 

No job is safe in a trade war. In this 
modern society all our fortunes are connect- 
ed by a million links in a chain of interde- 
pendence. If these people lose their jobs, 
what of the automobile dealer who hoped 
to sell them a new car or the trucker who 
hauled the cars or the auto worker who 
made them or the steel worker who fash- 
ioned the raw material or the miner who 
provided coal to the steel factory? And 
what of the retailers, service people, doc- 
tors, and teachers whose livelihoods ulti- 
mately depend on their jobs? 

This bill is so potentially destructive that 
even many of those who voted for it did so 
in the expectation it would be vetoed and 
so never become law. Well, if it comes to 
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that, I assure them they'll get their wish. 
The Democratic leadership may think this 
is clever politics in an election year, but the 
American people see this for what it is: ka- 
mikaze legislation that would take their jobs 
down in flames. 

Those who believe this is the way to go 
are, in reality, economic defeatists. They 
have lost confidence in the capacity of their 
own country and their own countrymen to 
compete in the modern era. They look out 
at the industrial democracies of Europe and 
west Asia and the emerging democracies of 
Latin America, and instead of saying, 
“America will lead the world into a better 
and brighter future,” they cry, “Stop the 
world, I want to get off.” 

Well, I don’t share that pessimism, that 
defeatism; I never did. And neither does 
young America. There’s got to be a pony in 
here someplace. [Laughter] And neither, by 
the way, do our trading partners who 
marvel at what Europeans call “the Ameri- 
can miracle’—3% years of expansion and 
job creation and advances in science and 
technology that have left the whole world 
gaping at the near limitless capacities of the 
American people. I saw that firsthand at the 
economic summit in Tokyo. The leaders of 
the world’s major industrialized democra- 
cies all wanted to know how they could 
inject some of that American spirit of enter- 
prise into their economies. 

Well, let me restate, then, the trade 
policy of this administration. We will root 
out and take action against unfair trading 
practices targeted at American products or 
American workers. We will be alert and ag- 
gressive in opening up foreign markets 
closed to American exporters. We will bring 
the world with us into a new era of free 
and fair trade. Free trade with free traders 
is our byword. 

But we will not seek false security behind 
restrictive quotas and import duties. Na- 
tions that hide behind tariff walls soon fall 
behind. America’s destiny is not to be 
second or third or fourth in the march to 
the future. It’s to be in the vanguard, lead- 
ing the free nations into a brighter and 
better era. 

To those countries whose economies are 
still enmeshed in statist policies, the Ameri- 
can economy is a shining example that free- 
dom not only works, it works wonders. If 


we further reform our tax structure, closing 
loopholes and bringing our top rate down 
to 27 percent, we'll be opening the flood- 
gates of progress and creating a momentum 
toward economic freedom that will sweep 
up the world in its currents. We will see a 
global economy of opportunity emerge, one 
where markets are not only open but con- 
stantly expanding. America has done it 
before in more trying times. And with your 
help, we can do it again. We can keep the 
miracle alive, not only for America but for 
the world. 

Well, thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:33 a.m. in 


the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. 


Office of Strategic Services 





Remarks at a Dinner for Former Members. 
May 29, 1986 





Well, I’m delighted to be here tonight, 
and of course I’m greatly honored. I appre- 
ciated it very much—the one note that you 
did read. I happen to be in complete agree- 
ment with one citizen of the United King- 
dom who approached me—we didn’t know 
each other at the time of the economic 
summit in London—and he said to me, 
“Margaret Thatcher is the greatest man in 
England.” [Laughter] 

By the way, I asked if this dinner was 
going to be black tie and was told, “No, 
trenchcoat.” [Laughter] And then I asked 
Bill Casey where the dinner was going to 
be. And he said, “Leave the White House, 
go to 17th and K, and wait for the phone to 
ring.” [Laughter] 

But seriously, it is a great honor to re- 
ceive this award! from all of you. But it 
seems to me we have this award-giving a 
little backward tonight. I can’t think of a 
more distinguished gathering than this one, 
nor can I think of any group whose accom- 


1 The President was presented the Wil- 
liam Donovan Award for the service he has 
rendered to his country. 
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plishments and devotion to country makes 
them more worthy of accolades and praise. 

And yet it’s precisely that praise and 
those accolades that you decided to forgo 
when you chose a twilight war, a secret 
profession, a profession where praise and 
thanks can only come from history and not 
from your contemporaries. And it’s because 
secrecy has been your business that you all 
know how vital it is to your nation’s safety 
and freedom’s survival. 

“The necessity of procuring good intelli- 
gence is apparent and need not be further 
urged,” General Washington wrote to one 
of his colonels in 1777. “All that remains for 
me to add is that you keep the whole 
matter as secret as possible. For upon secre- 
cy success depends in most enterprises of 
the kind, and for want of it they are gener- 
ally defeated, however well planned and 
promising.” 

Well, even then, Washington seems to 
sense that this business of secrecy does not 
come easily to us Americans. We’re rightly 
regarded as a candid and open people who 
pride ourselves on our free society. And yet 
our secret services, our spies and _ intelli- 
gence agencies—from Nathan Hale to 
Midway, from OSS to CIA—have not writ- 
ten just a striking, stirring chapter in our 
history, but have often provided the key to 
victory in war and the preservation of our 
freedom during an uneasy peace. 

And that’s why I’m delighted to be here 
tonight. None of America’s intelligence 
agents have inspired and protected their 
nation more than the men and women of 
the OSS. I cannot attempt to recount to- 
night the individual deeds. Bill Donovan, 
for example, what a remarkable man he 
was—a member of the “Fighting 69th” in 
the First World War, a winner of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, a one-man intel- 
ligence service in the thirties and forties, an 
American legend. And then there was the 
dedication and heroism of so many other 
OSS officers, from guerrilla leaders like Jim 
Kellis, Joe Alsop, and Carl Ejifler to the 
strategists and planners like Dick Helms, 
Ned Putzel, and Bill Casey. All of this has 
been spoken of now in the many volumes 
about the secret war you waged 40 years 
ago. 

So, tonight I join you to honor the 
memory of Bill Donovan and all the veter- 
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ans of OSS, those who heard no bugles and 
received no medals, but who struggled and 
sacrificed so that freedom might endure. 
Let me say to each of you tonight what the 
American people would have said 40 years 
ago had they known your story. Let me say 
to each of you tonight what every living 
American would say if he or she had the 
chance: We honor you. We salute you. We 
thank you for a job well done. 

And yet it’s not enough just to thank or 
salute you for the past, because Bill Dono- 
van’s and the OSS’s contributions have con- 
tinued in the postwar era. For more than 
half of the CIA’s existence, that agency’s 
leadership has been in the hands of OSS 
veterans—the names are Dulles, Helms, 
Colby, and Casey. And so, too, I know each 
of you has continued to work for the cause 
of freedom since the end of World War II 
and especially the preservation of America’s 
intelligence capability. You know better 
than most how important that capability is. 

I think all of us can feel grateful that in 
the last few years that capability has seen a 
renaissance; indeed, the revitalization of an 
intelligence community is among the things 
we celebrate here tonight. And, yes, it’s 
true this administration has given unstinting 
support to that effort. And let me assure 
you, that will continue. 

And while there are many who have 
made a vital contribution to that effort, I 
think all of you know who the linchpin is. A 
few years ago in his book, “Piercing the 
Reich,” Joseph Persico described a young 
OSS officer. “A man,” he said, “with bound- 
less energy and competence. A man with 
an analytical mind, tenacious will, and a ca- 
pacity to generate high morale among his 
staff. He delegated authority easily to trust- 
ed subordinates and set a simple standard— 
results.” In every job he’s held in govern- 
ment ever since, as Under Secretary of 
State, Chairman of the SEC,? and now as 
DCI,* that OSS officer has, by the end of 
his tenure, left even his harshest critics 
singing his praises. His name is Bill Casey. 
He has been your leader, he’s our leader 
and good friend and surely one of the 
heroes of America’s fight for freedom in the 
postwar era. 


2 Securities and Exchange Commission. 
3 Director of Central Intelligence (CIA). 
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So, tonight, Bill Casey, your President and 
the veterans of the OSS salute you. And in 
saluting Bill Casey, we salute all those past 
and present who carry on the twilight war 
against totalitarianism. In your citation you 
speak of this administration’s commitment 
to a forward strategy for freedom. And 
sometimes the question has been asked: 
What do we mean by this? Is this a return 
to John Foster Dulles? Are we preaching 
rollbacks? So, the evidence—got ahead of 
myself there. I would say to you, the phras- 
ing of the question itself is wrong, for it 
contains an assumption there that the 
march of communism is something unavoid- 
able, that those who stand in its way are 
trying to throw back the forces of history. 

Well, look around the world today. More 
than 90 percent of the people of Latin 
America are living in democratic nations or 
nations moving toward democracy—a strik- 
ing change from only a few years ago. Many 
Asian and European countries are rejecting 
statism, moving toward the free market and 
democratic institutions. And then there is 
the revolution among the intellectuals, 
where statist and totalitarian ideology is 
now passé. And we're seeing anti-Commu- 
nist insurgencies in many parts of the 
world. So, the evidence is there; freedom is 
on the march. Our forward strategy for 
freedom means simply that we recognize 
this: that freedom today is a gathering tide, 
one that will soon engulf even the driest 
desert patches of totalitarian rule. 

The truth is this: “The march of provi- 
dence is so slow and our desire so impas- 
sioned,” Robert E. Lee said once, “the work 
of progress so immense and our means of 
aiding it so feeble, the life of humanity is so 
long, that of the individual so brief, that we 
often see only the ebb of the advancing 
wave and are thus discouraged. It is history 
that teaches us to hope.” 

Well, as we look at secret events in the 
light of postwar history, we can see that 
hope everywhere we look and turn. And it’s 
not just us alone. Think how those must feel 
who only a few years ago despised us for 
what they saw as our weakness and staked 
their fortune on our doom. I think in par- 
ticular of one man who is a symbol of much 
that was wrong with our world. How 
uneasy must be the Moscow nights of Kim 
Philby as he sees the new will, vigor, and 


energy of the West, and especially the ren- 
aissance of our intelligence services. How 
he and others like him must realize that it 
was those they betrayed who are on the 
winning side after all. 

We pray God that it will be so, that the 
struggle against totalitarianism will end in 
freedom’s triumph, perhaps even in our 
own lifetime. But whether we see that day 
or not, we’re confident that it will come. 
And when it does arrive, historians will look 
back to moments like this and to people 
like you, to the veterans of the OSS, and say 
as the ancients said of their heroes: Here 
were the brave, and here their place of 
honor. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:50 p.m. in 


the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


National Spelling Bee 





Remarks on Greeting the Finalists. 
May 30, 1986 





The President. It’s a pleasure to have all 
of you here today. And before anything 
else, I'd like to say how proud I am of each 
of you for reaching the National Spelling 
Bee finals. Getting this far required intelli- 
gence, concentration, and preparation. And 
that last word is spelled h-o-m-e-w-o-r-k. 
[Laughter] 

I especially would like to congratulate 
Jon Pennington for being this year’s Na- 
tional Spelling Bee champion and to Andy 
Larson and Rachel Henderson for being 
runners-up. 

I understand the winning word was odon- 
talgia. Odontalgia? 

Mr. Pennington. Odontalgia. 

The President. I'm having trouble pro- 
nouncing it, let alone spelling it. Anybody 
who can get that right has either done their 
homework or spent a lot of time at the 
dentist. [Laughter] 

And while we're offering our congratula- 
tions, let’s not forget two young people who 
have had to overcome even greater odds in 
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order to be here today, Terra Syslo and 
Monica Van Doren. Your achievement—I’m 
talking about everyone here today—sets a 
fine example for young people across our 
country. Spelling, like mathematics and 
reading, is a skill to be mastered, a skill that 
will open the door of the future. 

Being successful, as all of you are aware, 
takes much more than luck and much more 
than raw talent. Thomas Edison once said 
that genius is 1 percent inspiration and 99 
percent perspiration. When I was your 
age—now, some of you may think that was 
back in the time of the dinosaurs, but it 
wasn’t quite that long ago—I remember 
struggling over my spelling. My mother 
would go through the drill of asking me to 
spell this word or that word. Our family 
wasn’t well-to-do at all, and yet my mother 
knew that in America everything was possi- 
ble, including the hope that one day a son 
of hers would get a hundred percent on a 
spelling test. 

Seriously, though, I think that much of 
our country’s progress can be traced back 
to parents who made certain their kids 
learned the fundamentals. For many of you, 
this may be your first visit to the Nation’s 
Capital. Well, all the people you see work- 
ing in government are doing their best to 
turn over to you, the next generation of 
Americans, an opportunity-filled land, a 
country where you can go as far as your 
hard work and your natural talents will 
carry you. And every time a group of bright 
young people like yourselves comes here, it 
makes everything seem worthwhile. 

Legend tells us that early in the last cen- 
tury, a young man from Illinois taught him- 
self how to write, scratching out words on a 
wooden shovel. He was poor, he couldn’t 
afford paper and pen. He later went on to 
be a lawyer, a Congressman, and then 
President of the United States. He was a 
true champion of freedom. And his name, 
of course, was Abraham Lincoln. 

Had he not put forth that effort, studied 
there by the fireplace, our country would 
have been denied the leadership that he 
provided. I hope when you get back to your 
schools in various parts of the country you 
carry that message to all of us and that all 
of us are counting on America’s young 
people. , 
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America will reach its potential only if 
you and other young people are willing to 
strive to reach your potential. And after 
meeting you today, I happen to think 
there’s every reason to have confidence in 
the future. 

So, congratulations again to all of you. 
Thank you for coming for this visit. God 
bless you all. 

Now, Jon, it’s my pleasure to present the 
trophy to you. 

Mr. Pennington. Thank you—and for 
you, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. I can use this, too. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 12:57 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


American Tort Reform Association 





Remarks to Members of the Association. 
May 30, 1986 





It’s an honor to be here today with the 
members of the American Tort Reform As- 
sociation. You know, we'd originally 
planned to meet across the street in the 
White House, but it turned out there was so 
much interest, we had to find a bigger hall. 
And many thanks to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the chamber president, 
Dick Lesher, for permitting us to come 
here. 

Now, I know that you’ve already heard 
from the Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and a number of others, 
so I'll try to keep my own remarks brief. 
Given the subject, I wouldn’t want anyone 
to mistake me for a lawyer. [Laughter] 

But looking out, I can see what a diverse 
group we make up—from Boy Scouts to 
businessmen, from campers to’ childcare 
workers. This is an all-American event, be- 
cause this problem affects all of America— 
every man, woman, and child. Originally, of 
course, tort law protected innocent people 
against wrongful damage or injury. Rooted 
in the Middle Ages, tort law became espe- 
cially important at the onset of the Industri- 
al Revolution, when ordinary men and 
women began to find themselves presented 
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with services and products they’d never 
before encountered. By providing consum- 
ers with a measure of protection, tort law 
enabled them to enter this new market- 
place with a certain confidence and ease. 

Back in the days when toothpaste was a 
new-fangled invention, for example, con- 
sumers could purchase it with a much 
greater sense of assurance when they knew 
that, because of tort law, the manufacturers 
had to take all reasonable steps to make 
certain that the product was both effective 
and safe. 

Maybe some of you'll remember a pas- 
sage in “Huckleberry Finn” that deals with 
this very subject. Huck met a swindler who 
told him that: “I’d been selling an article to 
take the tartar off the teeth, and it does 
take it off, too, and generally the enamel 
along with it.” [Laughter] 

Twain never mentions tort law, but it is 
there in the background, the force that 
kept this character in the book constantly 
on the run up and down the’ Mississippi. 
And in the real world it was, in large part, 
tort law that reduced such swindlers from 
an actual presence in our economic life to 
figures that we remember with laughter. 

So, over the years, tort law has helped us 
drive the malevolent and the negligent out 
of the marketplace. This, in turn, has per- 
mitted legitimate economic innovation to 
take its course and raise living standards 
throughout the Nation. 

More recently, however, tort law began 
to go terribly wrong. Twisted and abused, 
tort law has become a pretext for outra- 
geous legal outcomes—outcomes that 
impede our economic life, not promote it. 
Listen to just a few cases, and I hope I 
won't be repeating some that maybe have 
already been told to you. 

In California, a man was using a public 
telephone booth to place a call. An alleged 
drunk driver careened down the street, lost 
control of her car, and crashed into the 
phone booth. Now, it’s no surprise that the 
injured man sued. But you might be star- 
tled to hear whom he sued: the telephone 
company and associated firms. That’s right, 
according to Chief Justice Rose Bird of the 
California Supreme Court, a jury could find 
that the companies responsible for the 
design, location, installation, and mainte- 
nance of the telephone booth were liable. 


In another case, suit was brought by a 
man who suffered a heart attack while 
having some trouble starting a lawnmower. 
He claimed that pulling the starter rope 
was the cause of the attack. His award? 
More than a million dollars. 

I suppose all this might be amusing if 
such absurd results only took place occa-. 
sionally. Yet today they have become all but 
commonplace. In the past two decades the 
number of awards involving a million dol- 
lars or more has climbed from just 1 a year 
to more than 400 a year. Between 1975 and 
1985, the average award in a product liabil- 
ity case more than quadrupled, to some 
$1.8 million. During the same period, the 
average medical malpractice verdict—I said 
average—went up more than 350 percent, 
to over a million dollars. 

This expansion of tort liability penalizes 
virtually every American—manufacturers, 
doctors, small businessmen, government at 
all levels, nonprofit organizations, entrepre- 
neurs, and perhaps most severely, the con- 
sumer. Again, listen to a few more cases. 

On one of the Hawaiian islands, all the 
doctors on that island who had once deliv- 
ered babies have stopped doing so because 
their malpractice premiums were outstrip- 
ping their fees; pregnant women must now 
travel elsewhere, to another island, for their 
need. 

In 1984 Connaught Laboratories discon- 
tinued distribution of an important vaccine 
for children because it could not obtain li- 
ability insurance. It later succeeded in 
doing so, but only at a very high cost. As a 
result, in just 3 years the cost of this vaccine 
rose from 11 cents per dose to $4.50. 

Hundreds of American cities and towns 
find themselves unable to afford basic liabil- 
ity coverage. The city of Blue Lake, Califor- 
nia, has been forced to shut its skating rink, 
tennis court, and parks. And at New York’s 
famous Coney Island Amusement Park, 
they’ve had to close the roller coaster. 

Even everyday items contain hidden costs 
that arise from the expansion of tort liabil- 
ity. It’s been estimated, for example, that 20 
percent of the cost of an ordinary steplad- 
der goes to pay for liability insurance, law- 
yers, and related costs. And because the 
Boy Scouts of America have been forced to 
increase their insurance coverage, it’s 
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feared that every Boy Scout and Cub Scout 
troop may have to be assessed some $20— 
not an insignificant sum in the underprivi- 
leged neighborhoods that perhaps need the 
Boy Scouts most. 

These problems have begun to eat away 
at the fabric of American life. My friends, I 
think you will agree: There’s still such a 
thing as common sense, and this ain’t it. 
The time has come for action. 

Earlier this year I endorsed the report of 
my Domestic Policy Council’s Tort Policy 
Working Group. This report contains a 
number of recommendations, recommenda- 
tions that include fixed-dollar limitations for 
certain kinds of awards and the establish- 
ment of assurances that liability judgments 
go to those actually wronged or injured and 
not to the lining of their attorney’s pockets. 

Now, one of the report’s most important 
recommendations urged our administration 
to submit reform legislation to the Con- 
gress. This legislation, carefully drafted, has 
now been introduced in the Congress by 
Senator Robert Kasten and Congressman 
Hamilton Fish. It restores the fault stand- 
ard, which requires that actual fault or 
wrongdoing must be established in most 
cases before liability can be assessed. It 
limits pain-and-suffering and punitive 
damage awards, awards the amount contin- 
gency-fee lawyers could earn, and restricts 
the joint and several liability doctrine that 
can force a single defendant to pay all dam- 
ages even if he is only partly to blame. 

To be sure, much tort law would remain 
to be reformed by the 50 States, not the 
Federal Government. And in our federal 
system of government this is only right. 
Many of the Tort Policy Working Group 
recommendations, for example, would have 
to be implemented at the State level to be 
fully effective. 

This administration’s bill represents a 
much-needed overhaul of Federal laws gov- 
erning interstate commerce—one of the 
fields of authority the Federal Government 
is specifically granted by the Constitution— 
and sets an example of common sense for 
the rest of the Nation to follow. 

Many here have been following this issue 
closely. Indeed, there are stalwarts in this 
hall who have been out front since the be- 
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ginning, and I’m grateful for your support. 
Now I ask you to join me in urging the 
Congress to pass this bill and to do so with 
dispatch. 

I said at the outset that tort law is a prac- 
tical matter that affects us all, but in 
making the case for reform I find that I 
may have had to be a little more technical 
than I intended. Maybe with the Boy 
Scouts’ help I can bring it all back down to 
Earth 


Boy Scouts know a code by heart, a list of 
characteristics that they promise they will 
try to live up to; and the first word on that 
list is “trustworthy.” A scout is trustworthy. 
That’s really what tort reform comes down 
to—asking our fellow citizens to be trust- 
worthy. It means writing laws that tell all 
those who provide us with goods and serv- 
ices that we expect them to pay attention 
to their work and to do a good job. But it 
also means eliminating legal constraints that 
place upon these same people undue bur- 
dens. 

Trustworthiness, my friends—let us make 
this our ideal, and let’s see to it that our 
laws reflect that ideal for the good of all. 

Thank you all for you patience and for 
being here, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:23 p.m. at 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce building. 


Cultural Property Advisory Committee 





Appointment of James Berry Hill as a 
Member. May 30, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James Berry Hill to be a 
member of the Cultural Property Advisory 
Committee for a term of 2 years. This is a 
reappointment. 

Since 1968 Mr. Hill has been president 
and director of Berry-Hill Galleries, Inc., in 
New York City. Mr. Hill is a member of the 
National Antiques and Art Dealers Associa- 
tion of America and at one time served as 
secretary and director of the association. He 
is a consultant to several major American 
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collections and museums, and he frequently 
lectures on American art, specifically Amer- 
ican impressionism and the art market. 

Mr. Hill graduated from Cornell Universi- 
ty (A.B., 1967). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in New York, NY. Mr. Hill 
was born June 24, 1945, in New York, NY. 


United States-Bangladesh Investment 
Treaty 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty. May 30, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the 
United States of America and the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh concerning the Re- 
ciprocal Encouragement and Protection of 
Investment, with Protocol and exchange of 
letters, signed at Washington on March 12, 
1986. [ transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to this treaty. 

The Bilateral Investment Treaty (BIT) 
program, initiated in 1981, is designed to 
encourage and protect U.S. investment in 
developing countries. The treaty is an inte- 
gral part of U.S. efforts to encourage Ban- 
gladesh and other governments to adopt 
macroeconomic and structural policies that 
will promote economic growth. It is also 
fully consistent with U.S. policy toward 
international investment. That policy holds 
that an open international investment 
system in which participants respond to 
market forces provides the best and most 
efficient mechanisms to promote global eco- 
nomic development. A specific tenet, re- 
flected in this treaty, is that U.S. direct in- 
vestment abroad and foreign investment in 
the United States should receive fair, equi- 
table, and nondiscriminatory treatment. 
Under this treaty, the parties also agree to 
international law standards for expropria- 
tion and compensation; free financial trans- 
fers; and procedures, including internation- 
al arbitration, for the settlement of invest- 
ment disputes. 


I recommend that the Senate consider 
this treaty as soon as possible, and give its 
advice and consent to ratification of the 
treaty, with protocol and exchange of let- 
ters, at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 30, 1986. 


International Drug Trafficking 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary. May 30, 1986 





Drug-related corruption is a serious prob- 
lem in Mexico, as it is in every drug produc- 
ing, transiting, and consuming nation. The 
Government of Mexico shares our concern 
about the corruption and also shares our 
belief that the problem is best countered by 
coordinated efforts to eliminate the evils as- 
sociated with the drug trade. © 

The Mexican and U.S. Governments have 
been engaged for many years in joint ef- 
forts to reduce drug production in Mexico. 
We have had considerable success in the 
past. However, we have been concerned 
about recent increases in drug production 
and transhipment. Accordingly, we are in- 
creasing our efforts to improve U.S.-Mexi- 
can cooperation to meet the challenges 
posed by powerful and wealthy internation- 
al drug traffickers. The Mexican drug eradi- 
cation program has become more effective, 
and there is a closer coordination between 
U.S. and Mexican authorities in investigat- 
ing major traffickers and their organiza- 
tions. 

The Mexican Government is committed 
to overcoming the obstacles and achieving 
success in its antinarcotics programs. It has 
affirmed its commitment to investigate and 
prosecute any persons involved in drug traf- 
ficking or corruption, regardless of their po- 
sition in the government or society. And we 
are resolved to continue working closely in 
a responsible manner with President De la 
Madrid and his administration to combat 
drug trafficking in Mexico. The meetings 
between Attorney General Meese and 
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Mexican Attorney General Garcia have 
been particularly useful in strengthening 
our joint antinarcotics efforts. These meet- 
ings have been frank and productive. We 
intend to continue our joint efforts to elimi- 
nate the scourge of international drug traf- 
ficking. 


National Nei 


borhood Housing 
Services Wee 


1986 





Proclamation 5496. May 30, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s neighborhoods are made up of 
families representing a great variety of 
ethnic, social, and economic backgrounds. 
From this rich mix of cultures and experi- 
ences, a strong sense of cooperation and 
commitment has emerged that enhances 
our sense of the Nation as a larger family of 
people caring for one another. As we com- 
plete our preparations for the national cele- 
bration of the centennial of the Statue of 
Liberty this July 4, we are made even more 
aware of the special blessings, the strengths, 
and the virtues that flow from our long her- 
itage of welcoming and drawing on the ex- 
periences of people from diverse back- 
grounds to make our free society ever more 
dynamic, cohesive, and productive. 

When any neighborhood suffers from de- 
cline due to loss of business or other factors, 
all of its residents feel the pinch, but the 
elderly and the poor suffer most. Homes 
decline in value, economic growth stops, 
businesses relocate, and residents face real 
hardships. The Nation as a whole suffers, 
since thriving neighborhoods are the living 
cells of our national life. That is why it is so 
important to arrest the deterioration and 
revive the strength and vigor of America’s 
neighborhoods. 

Traditionally, Americans have recognized 
such problems and have worked together to 
develop practical solutions at the grass-roots 
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level. Neighborhood Housing Services pro- 
grams, which are partnerships made up of 
local residents, business leaders, and gov- 
ernment officials, reflect this spirit and give 
scope to the ingenuity of the American 
people. Throughout the United States, 
Neighborhood Housing Services programs 
are working to revitalize more than 200 
neighborhoods. Already, they have generat- 
ed more than three billion dollars in rein- 
vestment funds. Rather than looking to the 
Federal government for assistance, these 
programs have relied primarily on local and 
private resources and the help of hundreds 
of volunteers. These volunteers have con- 
tributed countless hours of work to help re- 
build and revitalize neighborhoods. 

The efforts and accomplishments of 
Neighborhood Housing Services programs 
have earned the respect and gratitude of all 
who recognize that local initiatives and self- 
reliance will always be the major factor in 
solving local problems. It is fitting and ap- 
propriate that their efforts be recognized 
by all Americans. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
492, has designated the week beginning 
June 1, 1986, as “National Neighborhood 
Housing Services Week” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
1, 1986, as National Neighborhood Housing 
Services Week. I call upon local and State 
jurisdictions, appropriate Federal agencies, 
and the people of the United States to ob- 
serve this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:09 a.m., June 2, 1986] 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 24 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a tennis tournament for the benefit of the 
Nancy Reagan Drug Abuse Fund on the 
South Grounds of the White House and a 
reception for the tournament participants 
in the Residence. 


May 25 

In the afternoon, linking hands with 
schoolchildren and members of the White 
House staff on the North Portico of the 
White House, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan participated in Hands Across Amer- 
ica. 


May 27 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception for Citizens for the Republic in 
the Residence at the White House. 


May 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—-political cartoonists, for hunch. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited King Hussein I of 
Jordan to make an official working visit to 
Washington, DC. King Hussein has accept- 
ed the invitation and will meet with the 
President at the White House on June 9. 


May 29 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—the staff of the Office of Cabinet Af- 
fairs; 
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—Albert H. Linden, Jr., national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans; 

—leaders of the Boys’ Clubs of America; 

—the Public Diplomacy Advisory Group; 

—Raymond Navarre, of Houston, TX, the 
11-year-old National Arthritis Founda- 
tion poster child, and his family; 

—Richard Diete, the Republican candi- 
date for the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, formerly held by the late Joseph 
P. Addabbo. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent presented Senator Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona with the Harmon Trophy, in recog- 
nition of his achievements in aviation. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress: 

—the annual report of the Rehabilitation 

Services Administration; 

—the seventh annual report describing 
Federal actions with respect to the con- 
servation and use of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas in Federal facilities. 

In the evening, the President attended 
a performance of “The Caine Mutiny” at 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. 


May 30 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In the morning, the President presented 
the Distinguished Service Medal to the 
family of the late Capt. Joseph J. Rochefort, 
USN, in recognition of the Captain’s role in 
breaking the Japanese code during World 
War II. 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Lynn R. Collins, Deputy Special 


- Counsel, Merit Systems Protection Board, as 


Acting Special Counsel of the Board and his 
intention to appoint Arthur H. Davis, U.S. 
Ambassador to Panama, as the U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the Commission for the Study 
of Alternatives to the Panama Canal. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting for-fiscal year 1985. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 28 


Jonathan Moore, 

of Massachusetts, to be United States Coor- 
dinator for Refugee Affairs and Ambassador 
at Large while serving in this position, vice 
Howard Eugene Douglas, resigned. 


Peter R. Greer, 

of Maine, to be Deputy Under Secretary for 
Intergovernmental and Interagency Affairs, 
Department of Education, vice A. Wayne 
Roberts. 


Kalo A. Hineman, 

of Kansas, to be a Commissioner of the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission 
for the term expiring June 19, 1991 (reap- 
pointment). 


James S. Rosebush, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the National Museum Services Board for 
a term expiring December 6, 1989, vice 
Anne Carroll Badham, resigned. 


Creighton E. Mershon, 

of Kentucky, to be a member of the Peace 
Corps National Advisory Council for a term 
of 2 years expiring November 29, 1987 
(new position). 


Submitted May 29 


Frank G. Wisner, 

of the District of Columbia, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Career Minister, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Arab Re- 
public of Egypt. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted May 29—Continued 


G. Norman Anderson, 

of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Sudan. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 27 


Fact sheet: 
US. interim restraint policy: Responding to 
Soviet arms control violations 


Released May 29 


Statement: 

Indexes of coincident and leading economic 
indicators—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the National Association of 
Manufacturers 


Fact sheet: 
Remarks to the National Association of 
Manufacturers on U.S. trade policy 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the veterans of OSS dinner 


Released May 30 


Advance text: 
Remarks on tort reform at the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce 








Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 23} 


S. 2416 / Public Law 99-322 

To revise further the limitation applicable 
to chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code, for fiscal year 1986, for the purpose 
of implementing any order issued by the 
President for such fiscal year under any law 
providing for the sequestration of new loan 
guarantee commitments, and for other pur- 
poses 


Approved May 27 


H.R. 1349 / Public Law 99-323 
Presidential Libraries Act of 1986 


SJ. Res. 266 / Public Law 99-324 

To authorize and request the President to 
designate the month of June 1986 as “Youth 
Suicide Prevention Month” 


1 This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Administration of Ronald Reagan, 1986 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 28 


H.R. 4382 / Public Law 99-325 

To require the Architect of the Capitol to 
place a plaque at the original site of Provi- 
dence Hospital 


HJ. Res. 492 / Public Law 99-326 

To designate the week beginning on June 1, 
1986, as “National Neighborhood Housing 
Services Week” 


H.J. Res. 526 / Public Law 99-327 

To designate the week of May 25, 1986, 
through May 31, 1986, as “Critical Care 
Week” 


HJ. Res. 613 / Public Law 99-328 

Allowing qualified persons representing all 
the States to be naturalized on Ellis Island 
on July 3 or 4, 1986 


SJ. Res. 271 / Public Law 99-329 
Designating “Baltic Freedom Day” 


Approved May 29 


S. 173 / Public Law 99-330 
Tehran American School Claim Act of 1985 
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See also Conservation 
Acid rain—30, 38, 388, 389, 669 
Quality—171, 237 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident. See Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Tokyo Economic Summit policy—587 
Toxic waste—198, 665 
Water quality—54 
Environment, Joint Commission on the—536 
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Environmental Protection Agency—560, 561, 
564, 575, 579 
Environmental Quality, Council on—237 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
93, 603, 647 
Espionage. See Defense and national security 
Ethanol. See Energy 
Europe 
See also specific country E 
Antiterrorism efforts—501 
Defense and security—176, 286 
East-West relations—75, 175, 394, 424 
Economic growth—527 
Libyan sanctions, role—26, 30, 32, 41-44 
Relations with U.S.—42 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Terrorist attacks—30, 42 
Trade with U.S.—435, 528 
European Atomic Energy Community—293, 294 
European Communities—435, 436, 528, 529, 585, 
587, 633-635 
European Space Agency—587 
Executive branch. See specific constituent unit 
Executive Exchange, President’s Commission 
on—202, 395, 450 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 
Export Council, President’s—253, 309, 338, 446 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—232, 256, 487, 
519, 538, 549 
Exports, U.S. See specific subject 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Fair Housing Month—562 

Fairfax County Public Schools Education Founda- 
tion—184 

Families, effect of poverty—138, 168, 197, 200, 
227 


Families, National League of—71 

Farm Credit Administration—337, 606 

Farm Safety Week, National—674 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Father’s Day—518 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, government’s 
role 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Ferguson Industries—655 

Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—36 

Finance Corp., International—538 

Finland, Ambassador to U.S.—366 

First Interstate Bank of Denver—655 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 

Fishing Week, National—602 

Flag, Year of the—618 

Flag Day and National Flag Week—618 
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Fleet Reserve Association—9 
Florida 
Attorney, U.S.—647, 649 
District judges, U.S.—367, 480, 481 
Food and Agricultural Development, Board for 
International—263 
Food Bank Week, National—691 
Food Security Improvements Act of 1986—395 
Footwear industry—375 
Ford Motor Co.—248 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
US. See Justice, Department of 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
si dent’ = 
te) 
pyaly specific country, region, or subject 
Administration policies—115, 156, 173, 356, 
557, 621 
Diplomacy, role—362 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 
issue 


Regional conflicts. See Regional conflicts 
Security assistance—268, 288, 358, 361, 363 
Forestry industry—694, 695 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Ambassador to U.S.—191 
Antiterrorism efforts—491, 593 
Foreign Minister—695 
President—191, 526, 587, 593, 605 
Prime Minister—526 
Relations with U.S.—593 
Free Af, tan Alliance—87 
Freedom, Presidential Medal of —539, 611 
Freedom of Information Day—369 
Fruit. See Agriculture 
Fund. See other part of subject 


GATT. See Commerce, international 

GNP. See Economy, national, economic indicators 

GSP. See Commerce, international 

Garden Week, National—509 

Garrison Diversion Unit Reformulation Act of 
1986—612 

Gasoline Powered Automobile, Centennial Year 
of the—468 

General Accounting Office—125-127, 190, 283 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 

General Motors Corp.—248 

General Services Administration—283, 556 

Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 


gia 
Attorneys, U.S.—400, 401, 647, 648 
Marshal, U.S.—400, 401 

Democratic Republic 
Berlin. See Berlin 


“ee. role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
Gains ro ee of 


Berlin. See 
Chancalion 300, 587, 604 
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Germany, Federal Republic of —Continued 
Economic growth—527 
Foreign Minister—510 
Prime minister of North Rhine-Westphalia— 
191 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Trade with U.S.—661 
Girl Scouts of America—38 
Glamour—70 
Godfrey Sperling Group—322 
Gold standard. See Economy, international, mon- 
etary exchange rates 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Debarment and suspension system—230 
Health benefits—69, 291 
Labor-management relations—664 
Management reform—143, 144, 146, 164, 272, 
274, 283, 297 
Polygraph tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Waste and fraud elimination—46, 136, 148, 214 
Governors’ Association, National—295 
Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 
Grain. See Agriculture 
Grambling State University—696 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Greater Los Angeles Convention Bureau—655 
Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
TWA plane, bombing incident. 
World Airlines 
Gre 
Economic growth—235, 246 
Embassy, U.S.—235 
Governor-General—248, 255 
Internal situation—235, 249, 259 
Memorial for U.S. Armed Forces—255 
President’s visit—248, 255, 257 
Prime Minister—248-251, 255 
Gridiron Dinner—429 
Gross national product. See Economy, national, 
economic indicators 


See Trans 


uam 
Attorney, U.S.—400, 401 
Governor—560 
Lieutenant Governor—558 
President’s visit—558, 572, 606 
Guatemala 
Ambassador, U.S.—38 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—38, 391 
Vice President’s visit—38 
Guilford Transportation Industries—642 
Guinea-Bissau, U.S. Ambassador—598, 646 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
Guyana, elections—236 
Gypsies, victims of Holocaust—201 








Haiti 
Internal situation—183, 205, 215 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 
Handicapped, National Council on the—421, 431 
Handicapped Research, National Institute of. See 
Education, Department of 
Hands Across America Day—691 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation—446, 
480 
Hawaii 
Governor—552, 553 
President’s visit—552, 572, 606 
Hazardous materials, transportation—119 
Health, President’s—71, 90 
Health Care Financing Administration. See 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
AIDS research, role—152, 169 
Assistant Secretaries—601, 604, 646 
Budget—322, 645 
Health Care Financing Administration—380, 
400 
Medical care, role—152, 169 
Public Health Service—152, 169 
Secretary—138, 152, 153, 169 
Social Security Administration—390, 401 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, response—575 
Under Secretary—209, 225 
Health and medical care 
Acquired Immune 
(AIDS)—152, 169 
Costs—138, 152, 168, 215, 669 
Government employees. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Japan-U.S. cooperation—696 
Malpractice insurance—152, 169 
Medicaid and Medicare—23, 669 
Radiation control—470 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident. See Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Hearing month. See Better Hearing and Speech 
Month 
Hearst Senate Youth Program—191 
Heart Month, American—109 
Hemophilia Month, National—259 
Heritage Foundation—520, 550 
Heroism, President’s views—185 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
134 


Deficiency Syndrome 


Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—232 

Holmes high school. See John A. Holmes High 
School 

Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—201, 578, 629, 
637 


Homosexual rights. See Civil rights 
Honduras 
Ambassador, U.S.—91 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
Military assistance, U.S.—413, 418, 420 
Nicaraguan incursion—412, 418, 420, 433, 443 
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Honduras—Continued 
President—91, 391, 413, 418, 420, 696 
Housing , administration policies—1 170 
Howling and Urban Development, Department 
of 


Annual report—255 

Assistant Secretary—657, 696 

Budget—645 

Secretary—58, 68 

Solar Energy and Energy Conservation Bank— 


93 

Hugo Lafayette Black Day—264 

Human Events—112 

Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 

Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—5 

Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 

Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 

Humanities Week, National—210 

Hungarian Americans, Federation of —328 


INF. See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotia- 
tions 

Illinois, U.S. district judge—647, 648 

Immigration and naturalization 
Caribbean region—236 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 


issue 
Reform policies—7, 170 
Imports, U.S. See specific subject 


india, External Affairs Minister—191 
Indian Education, National Advisory Council 
on—615 
Indiana 
Attorney, U.S.—647, 649 
Marshals, U.S.—39, 71, 92 
Indians, American—295 
Indonesia 
Aircraft sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
Ambassador, U.S.—87, 93, 429 
Ambassador to U.S.—255 
Economy—551, 554, 567, 581, 592 
Human rights—592 
President—322, 477, 532, 547, 551, 552, 565- 
567, 572, 581, 592 
President Reagan’s visit—322, 404, 532, 547, 
550, 551, 552, 565, 566, 572, 581, 606 
Refugee policy—567 
Relations with U.S.—566 
Trade with U.S.—553 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Monetary affairs 
Information Agency, U.S.—49, 92, 322, 328, 329, 
346 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance industry—400 
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Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
147 
Intelligence. See Defense and national security 
Inter-American Foundation—131, 192 
Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—86, 256 
es “ ent of the 
etary—295 
Pub an ort Wildlife Service, U.'S—54, 417, 431 
Land Management, Bureau of —520 
Secretary—54, 223, 329, 520, 613 
Wildlife preservation, role—54 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotiations. 
See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotiations 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—76, 93 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, international 
Cameroon-U:S. investment treaty—680 
Haiti-U.S. investment treaty—414 
Morocco-U.S. investment treaty—414 
Panama-U.S. investment treaty—415 
Senegal-U.S. investment treaty—415 
Turkey-U.S. investment treaty—416 
Zaire-U.S. investment treaty—416 
sooeetnneas Guarantee Agency, Multilateral—586 
owa 
District judge, U.S.—192 
‘ Marshals, U.S.—440, 479, 648, 649 
ran 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—310 
U.S. national emergency, report—687 
Iran-U.S. Claims Tribunal—68 nal687, 688 
oa -‘— Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Ire 
Northern Ireland, role. See United Kingdom 
Prime Minister—377, 378, 381 
Relations with U.S.—378 
a Northern. See United Kingdom 
srae 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—208, 530 
Relations with U.S.—311, 313 
Trade with U.S.—437 


‘Achille Lauro, hijacking situation. See Achille 
Lauro 

Antiterrorism efforts—526, 528 

Christian Democratic Party, leader—70 

Economic policy coordination, role—585, 586 

Libyan sanctions, role—41 

Prime Minister—23, 41, 70, 526, 528, 587, 604 

Relations with U.S.—70 

Terrorist attacks—22, 23, 36 
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Jamaica 
Drug trafficking prevention, role—235 
Economic growth—234 
Prime Minister—250 
Japan 
Ambassador, U.S.—604, 605 
Defense and security—477 
Economy—576 
Emperor—605 
Finance Minister—91 
Foreign Affairs Minister—38 
Import policies—475, 528, 570, 576, 654 
Medical science cooperation with U.S. See 
Health and medical care 
Overseas development assistance. See Develop- 
ing countries 
President’s visit—576, 580, 582-584, 587, 588, 
604, 605 
Prime Minister—366, 473-476, 484, 509, 526, 
528, 533, 568-570, 576, 587-589, 604, 605, 
654 
Relations with U.S.—3, 473, 484, 533 
Soviet nuclear reactor accident, effects. See 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Tax reform—577 
Tokyo summit. See Tokyo Economic Summit 
Trade with U.S.—4, 91, 165, 176, 375, 476, 484, 
569, 661 
Jaycee Week, National—78 
Jewish Heritage Week—639 
ews 
’ Leaders, meeting with President—309, 695 
Nicaraguan Jewry. See Nicaragua 
Soviet Jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
Seen A. Holmes High School—620 
Johnson & Johnson—246 
Joint boards, committees, councils, etc. See other 
part of subject 
pane ¢ Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
or 
, Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—43, 310 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Judiciary 
Appointment policies—170 
Budget—322, 400, 645, 646 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Just Say No To Drugs Week—658, 659 
Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorney General—419, 431 
Attorney General—11, 66, 171, 181, 228, 496, 
661 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—400, 696 
Civil rights enforcement, role—74 
Community Relations Service—467 
Deputy Attorney General—575 
Drug Enforcement Administration—11 





Justice, Department of—Continued 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—50, 92 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—177 
Iranian claims settlement, role—688 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of —548 
Labor-management relations program—664 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
School discipline, role—305 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of. See Justice, Department of 


Kampuchea. See Cambodia 
Kappiolani Women’s and Children’s Medical 
Center—572 
Kentucky 
Governor—255 
Marshal, U.S.—93, 94 
King day. ‘See Martin Luther King, Jr. Day 
Korea, Democratic Republic of 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Relations with South Korea. See Korea, Repub- 
lic of 
Korea, Republic of 
Ambassador to U.S.—255 
Internal situation—571 
President—571 
Relations with North Korea—477 
Relations with U.S.—176 
Kustom Electronics—655 


Labor, Department o 
Assistant eee oe 322, 337, 367 
Budget—696 
Deputy Under Secretary—479 
Job training, role—166 
Secretary—12, 467, 468, 694, 695 
Solicitor—350, 367 
Wage and Hour Division—48, 92 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —372 
Labor issues 
See also specific industry 
Standards convention—467 
Labor Organization, International—467 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal—329, 430, 
450, 480 
Land Management, Bureau of. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Economic assistance, U.S.—393 
Regional conflict—7, 9, 15, 139, 175, 180, 266, 
301, 309, 315, 326, 332-334, 344, 350, 354, 
370, 371, 391, 392, 397, 403, 449, 453, 683 
Special Envoy for Central America—314, 319, 
326, 340, 362, 366, 370, 376, 391, 605, 683 
Law Day U.S.A.—496, 497 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—169 
Drug abuse and trafficking—9-11, 15, 170, 234, 
372, 534, 551, 552, 559, 594, 622, 658 
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Law enforcement and crime—Continued 
Gun control—406, 695 
Organized crime—170, 335 
United Kingdom-U.S. extradition treaty—177, 
524 
Victims of crime—170 
League. See other part of subject 
Leather industry—375 
Lebanon, hostages—28, 463, 501, 513 
Legion, American—328 
Legislative branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
Budget—322, 400, 479 
Legislative Exchange Council, American—71 
Liberalism, President’s views—115, 451, 455 
Library of Medicine, Sesquicentennial Year of the 
National—110 
Libya 
Air strike, U.S.—490, 491, 493, 494, 496, 499, 
500, 505, 509-511, 557, 570, 590, 652 
Chief of State—10, 22-26, 29-31, 36, 41, 43, 
44, 270, 310, 326, 371, 374, 397, 412, 428, 
433, 454, 455, 459-462, 464, 490-494, 496, 
497, 500, 501, 524, 526, 527, 535, 558, 570, 
588 
Economic sanctions—19, 21, 22, 26, 30, 32, 37, 
39, 41-44, 71, 592 
Gulf of Sidra incident—412, 413, 418, 423, 424, 
428, 429, 433, 443, 454, 460, 464 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Oil industry—525, 591 
Relations with U.S.—21, 29, 31, 42-44, 215 
Soviet role—28, 41 
Terrorism, role—21, 22, 24, 26, 30, 35, 41, 42, 
44, 428, 433, 455, 459, 460, 462, 464, 490, 
491, 493, 494, 499, 527, 558, 570, 583, 588, 
591, 593 
Lie detector tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Livestock. See Agriculture 
Long Island Railroad—644 
uisiana 
a s visit—424, 443 
epublican ar event—424, 431 
yalty Day—56: 
oe New Fon_106 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions negotiations 

MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Macbeth division, Kollmorgan Corp.—655 

Machine Tool Builders Association, National—661 

Machine tool industry—661, 697 

Madagascar, U.S. Ambassador—599, 646 

Maine 
Attorney, U.S.—39, 92 
Marshal, U.S.—93, 94 

Maine Central Railroad Co./Portland Terminal 
Co.—641, 642 

Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood 
of —641-643 
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Malaysia 
First Lady’s visit—551, 552, 594 
Trade with U.S.—556 
Malta, U.S. Ambassador—646 
Management and Budget, Office of—72, 127, 
179, 181, 193, 230, 231, 273, 274, 283, 295, 393 
Management Improvement, President’s Council 
on—147, 283 
Manual. See other part of subject 
March for Life—80 
Maritime — inistration. See Transportation, De- 
partment 
Maritime affairs 
See also specific vessel 
Combatant ships, See Arms and munitions 
Merchant ships, minimum standards conven- 
tion—467 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Maritime Commission, Federal—603, 647 
Maritime Day, National—663 
Maritime Organization, International—583 
Marshall Islands, free association compact—559 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Day—54, 57, 65, 73, 74 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School—57, 
71, 74 
Maryland, U.S. attorney—511 
Massachusetts 
District judge, U.S.—549 
Governor—213 
Massachusetts General Hospital—87 
Mathematics Awareness Week, National—504 
Mayer Wildman Industries, Inc_—655 
McDonnell Douglas—580 
Meat. See Agriculture 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Mediterranean, U.S. military exercises—215 
Memorial Day. See Prayer for Peace, Memorial 
Day 
Merit Systems Protection Board—488, 511 
Mexico 
Attorney General—11 
Foreign Relations Secretary—7 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—6, 7, 9-12, 15 
President Reagan’s visit—9-12, 15 
Relations with U.S.—6-8, 10, 11, 15 
Trade with U.S.—8, 10, 437 
Mexico-U.S., International Boundary and Water 
Commission—7 
Michigan 
District judges, U.S.—39, 92, 225 
Marshal, U.S.—71, 92 
Micronesia, free association compact—176, 559 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Palestinians—24, 43, 592 
Peace efforts, international—24, 43, 176, 313, 
530, 592, 675 
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Middle East—Continued 
Persian Gulf conflict—46, 409, 613 
Relations with U.S.—43 
Military Academy, U.S. See Army, Department of 
the 
Military Appeals, U.S. Court of —296 
Mine Safety and Health Review Commission, 
Federal—615, 648 
Mining, tin—556 
Minnesota, U.S. attorney—647, 648 
Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Mississippi 
Attorney, U.S.—93, 94 
District judge, U.S.—120 
Missouri 
Attorney, U.S.—256 
Governor—219, 220 
Marshals, U.S.—39, 92 
President’s visit—219, 224, 225 
Republican Party event—219, 225 
ae Ag = 
See also Economy, national, economic indica- 
tors 
Banking, Government’s role—162 
Exchange rates. See Economy, international 
Inflation and interest rates—159, 677, 680 
Money supply—212 
Monetary Fund, International—457, 475, 480, 
538, 585, 586 
Montana, disaster assistance—400 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Morocco, investment treaty with U.S. See Invest- 
ment, international 
Morton Thiokol—580 
Mother’s Day—517 
Multilateral. See other part of subject 
Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions negotia- 
tions—394, 636 


NAACP. See Colored People, National Association 
for the Advancement of 

NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 

NASCAR. See Stock Car Auto Racing, National 
Association for, Inc. 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NBC. See Broadcasting Co., National 

NORAD. See Air Force, Department of the 

Namibia, independence—304 

Narcotics. See Law enforcement and crime, drug 
abuse and trafficking 

National. See other part of subject 

National Geographic Society—70 

National Review—112 








Natural gas. See Energy 
Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 
Naval Aviation Day—601 
Navy, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Naval Academy, U.S.—106 
Overseas installations—218 
Sixth Fleet, Commander—424 
Navy League—9 
Neighborhood Enterprise, National Center for— 
57, 60 
Nepal, Ambassador to U.S.—255 
Neuroscience and Ethics, Symposium on—587 
Nevada 
Disaster assistance—296 
Marshal, U.S.—648, 649 
New Delhi Group—364 
New England Patriots—97, 99 
New Jersey, U.S. district judge—480 
New Mexico, U.S. district judge—647, 648 
New Sweden, Year of —636 
New Year’s Day—3, 4 
New York 
Attorney, U.S.—647, 648 
District judges, U.'S—120, 192, 225 
President’s visit—506, 510 
Republican Party event—506, 510, 511 
New York Stock Exchange—83 
New York Times—404 
New Zealand, U.S. Ambassador—646 
Newspaper Association, National—322 
Newspaper Editors, American Society of—451 
Nicaragua 
Defense Minister—325 
Drug trafficking, role—372 
Honduras, incursion. See Honduras 
Interior Minister—310, 325, 370, 452 
Internal situation—9, 15, 175, 204, 229, 250, 
255, 260, 266, 295, 297, 300, 310, 313-316, 
321-323, 325, 326, 332, 340, 343, 351, 353, 
365, 366, 369, 371, 376, 384, 391, 396, 397, 
400, 401, 403, 407, 428, 429, 449, 452, 453, 
458, 466, 479, 481, 489, 497, 500, 677 
Jewish community—310 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—267, 269, 300, 309, 310, 314, 315, 
326, 333, 370, 374, 376, 524 
Terrorism, role—310, 372, 524 
U.S. national emergency, report—519, 686 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office. See 
State, Department of 
Nicaraguan Information Foundation—336 
Norfolk Southern Corp.—84 
North American Aerospace Defense Command. 
See Air Force, Department of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—15, 176, 
286, 383, 394, 476, 636 
North Carolina 
Marshal, U.S.—192, 193 
Students, meeting with President—620 
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North Dakota 
Garrison Diverson Unit—612 
Governor—613 
Wetlands trust—613 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, Internation- 
al—638 


Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Northern Mariana Islands 
Attorney, U.S.—400, 401 
Territorial decision—559 f 
Northwest Independent Forest Manufacturers— 
694, 695 
Noticias de Mexico—6 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—88, 575, 579 
Nuclear and Space Talks. See Nuclear weapons, 
arms control negotiations 
Nuclear waste. See Environment 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations—4, 56, 63, 65, 124, 
139, 204, 261, 286, 288, 338, 346, 405, 477, 
534, 570, 595, 624, 631 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Intermediate-range weapons—204, 596 
Nonproliferation—180, 294 
Strategic defense programs—4, 79, 138, 174, 
197, 286, 288, 322, 342, 347, 476, 500, 569, 
596 
Testing—338, 347, 364, 434, 631 
Treaties, compliance—123, 339, 347, 461, 464, 
510, 515, 591 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 

OPEC. See Petroleum Exporting Countries, Or- 
ganization of 

Oceans and Atmosphere, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on—131 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion—132 

Oil. See Energy 

Oilseeds. See Agriculture 

Oklahoma, U.S. marshals—192, 440, 480 

Older Americans Melanoma/Skin Cancer Detec- 
tion and Prevention Week—673 

Older Americans Month—536 

Olympic Games—478 

OPERATION: Care and Share—82 

Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—447 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Organized crime. See Law enforcement and 
crime 

Organized Crime, President’s Commission on— 
70, 321, 452 
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